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THE PEOPLE’S 


IIN 100 VOLUMES. 


With a view to meet the growing demand among the people for GOOD BOOKS 
the publishers have prepared a Library of STANDARD LITERATURE under the 
title of “THE PEOPLE'S LIBRARY,” so comprehensive as to contain valuable 
standard works in History, Biography, Travel, Physical Science, Fiction, Belles. 
Lettres, Religion, Political Economy, and other important subjects. It also con- 
tains a number of volumes for Young People, selected with a view to guiding 
their tastes toward reading of higher character. It is specially adapted for 
Schools, Colleges, Literary Societies, and Associations of all kinds, and very 
SPECIALLY as a Circulating Library for smaller towns and villages. For a Family 
Library it has no equal as a collection. 

The volumes composing “THE PEOPLE'S LIBRARY” are, with a few ex 
ceptions, selected from the publications of HARPER & BROS., New York, — 
which is in itself a sufficient guarantee of their worth. They are attractive in ap- 
pearance, of good paper and type, and are pURABLY bound in cloth. Particular 


Theological Seminary, Princeton, N. J. 
H. W. Dernsy & Co. 


2 As a nucleus for a 
A set of the “ People’s Li 


purchase. 
”” (excluding the volume by 
Dr. Draper, on the Intellectual Development of 24 was 
sometime since purchased for the Young Men’s Free Reading 
Room, in Princeton, N. J. I have no hesitation in saying that 
J consider it a carefully selected and very valuable collection 
of books offered at a remarkably low price. I do not think it 
would be easy to expend the same amount of money to better 
advantage in the way of useful and attractive reading. 
W. HENRY GREEN, 
Prof. in Princeton Theological Seminary. 


Covington, Ind. 
H. W. Dernsy & Co., Columbus, O.: 
The Library came to hand in good condition. I did not ex- 
pect anything so beautiful. It gives perfect satisfaction to all 


Iam very 


cluating library.“ 
People's Library 


least one in this place. 


attenton, however, is called to the one main fact,. — the high character of the 
books asa class. 

“THE PEOPLE'S LIBRARY” embraces works by over seventy noted au- 
thors, among whom are the following: Macaulay, Irving, Scott, Dickens, Hume, 
Bulwer, Gibbon, Guizot, Miss Mulock, George Macdonald, Jacob Abbott, Oharles 
Kingsley, Thackeray, Charlotte Bronte, Prof. Draper, Rev. W. M. Taylor, Prof. 
J. W. Dawson, Charles Reade, William Black, DuChaillu, Smiles, De Foe, Hughes, 
Arnold, and Goldsmith. 

“THE PEOPLE'S LIBRARY” contains 100 volumes, aggregating over 46,000 
pages, and is placed at the low price of 8100. 

It has been sold in all parts of the country from Maine to Oregon, and in no 
instance has it failed to give entire satisfaction, The universal verdict is, “ They 
are better than we expected.” 


TESTIMONIALS. 
who have seen it, and all are delighted and pleased with our 


great works by great authors could be better. 
J. W. McBROOM, Supt. of Schools. 


H. W. Dersy & Co., Columbus, O.: 
glad you have written me about the People's 
Library,“ Which we purchased of you, for it affords me great 
leasure to say that it is everything you recommended it to 
In no particular did it vary, that I am aware of, from 
your statement. It was purchased as the foundation of a eir- 
We enjoy it so much that if you can issue a 
No. 2, of as high a character in all re- 
spects, we think that next fall you could count upon selling at 


We submit herewith extracts from a few among hundreds of 


Hopkinsville, Ky. 

H. W. Dersy & Co., Columbus, O.: 8 
The People's Library“ is received, and we are not only 
pleased with it, but we are delighted. I do not think a better 
selection of the same number of books could have been made 

for the purpose. H. DIETRICH, Supt. of Schools. 


H. Vt. 
H. W. Dersy & Co., Columbus, O.: Nen 
It gives me great 5 to testify to the valuable charac- 
ter of the People’s Library,“ purchased of you. The demand 
for its books by the people shows their appreciation of read- 
ing of a high order. It served us also as the nucleus of a larger 
assortment, which has become the beginning of a permanent 
village library. Can you not offer us an additional hundred 
books of equally desirable character ? 
Rev. S. I. BRIANT. 


larger library, no selections of 


East Salisbury, Mass. 


Rev. L. F. SPALDING. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Address . 


H. 


We want agents to sell the People's Library in all parts of the gout. 
town of a population of 500 or more, as well as in many much smaller. e 
intelligent teachers, as we find them well adapted to the work. Send for ca 


DERBY & CO., 


A set can be sold in every 
specially desire to employ 
ogue and terms. 


Publishers “People’s Library,” Columbus, O. 


Teachers can DOUBLE 
THEIR INCOMES by starting 
Branca Scnoots of the MxIS- 
TERSCHAFT ScHoot or L- 
GUISTRY.” 


Sample Copies of French or German, 25 cts. 


THE MEISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM. 


The Shortest and Most Practical Methed ef Acquiring Complete Fluency of Speech in 


French and German. 
ESTES & LAURIAT, Boston, Mass. 


The Nation: “ Dr. Kos- 
enthal’s ‘ Meisterschaft System’ 
is the best yet devised for gain- 
ing complete fluency of speech 


in a short time.” 


Teacher's Complete Outfit, $3.00. 


— 
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Elementary 
Lessons in 
English. 


Part I: “HOW TO SPEAK AND WRITE CORRECTLY.” 
By W. D. WHITNEY, of Yale College, and MRS. N. L. KNOX. 
TEACHERS’ EDITION of same by MRS. KNOX. 
The matter and plan of these books have been indorsed by leading educators in every part of the 
country, and the enthusiasm of teachers using them is absolutely universal. Our SpectaL Cixcul Ax, 
containing testimonials to their merit and usefulness, will be sent free on application. 


DR. G STANLEY SLL, Lecturer on Pedagogy. Harvard Univ.: “At present, when some of the fundamental principles 
of treating the vernacular have been opened for discussion and involved in doubt, it is no easy 
book which shall harmonize and utilize most if not all of the practical advan 
accomplished in these admirable books to a surprising degree. They will surely find wide acceptation, as they deserve to.” 


CINN, HEATH & Co., Publishers, Boston. New York, and Chicago. 


matter to write a text- 
es claimed for conflicting theories. This is 


Dixon’s American 


Send your address (inclosing 9 cents in stamps) 


It is evident that the Captain in Lear“ was no artist; 
he says, I CANNOT DRAW A CART.” 
Perhaps in the Camp near Dover they had no 


Samples worth double your money; then each one can be his or her judge of their merits. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE co., Jersey City, N. 


Graphite Pencils. 


and get a complete self-explanatory Catalogue, and 


J. 
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R.& J. BECK, TEACHERS’ Brain and Nerve Food. 
Manuf’ing Opticians, Provident Association VITALIZED PHOS-PHITHES, 


PHILADELPHIA F THE U. S. posed of the Nerve-giving Principles of the Ox-Brain and Wheat-Germ. 
— 7 ; relieves Lassitud 

heap and Safe Insurance for Teachers. tores the energy lost by nervousness or indigestion; relieves e and 

MICROSCOPES, Bosc — and — red under — of the State Neuralgia refreshing the nerves tired by worry, excitement, or in all dine * 

aud all Accessories and Out- of New York. fatigue; strengthens a failing memory, and gives renewed vigor in seases of 

: ity tt ia the only PRE of Consumption. 


Vice-President, 
fits, with every description of} . Aer NORMAN A. © ALKINS, Nervous Exhaustion or Deb bodily or mental growth of children; and a 
OPTICAL and of High School, Assist, Supt. of N.Y. City) It gives vitality to the insufficient bod 
EOROLOGICAL ewark, N. J. Public Schools. better disposition, as it promotes good health to brain an y- 
MET The prime object of this Association is to afford aid PHYSICIANS ALONE HAVE PRESCRIBED 500,000 PACKAGES. 5 


INSTRUMENTS. upon safe business principles, to all Teachers. School F. CROSBY & C., 664 & 666 Sixth Ave., New York. 


Officials, and members of the educations! — — For sale by druggists, or by mail, $1.00. 
d boring men have 
oe. Hundreds of thousan 3 of la 29 Official Educational 


Ihustrated 
of 24 pages /ree. iations of this character t hout the coun- d address 3 
| t lect this cohperative duty cond ont Literary Notes. Paper of Nebraska. 
KAL © 


for three stamps. to themseloes and their families any longer? @., 16 New Church Street, | Volume IX.; twenty numbers a year; $1.25. 
Mention this paper. Se — — — N. K. and you will receive a sample of the New | strictly to 
983 Grand St, New York City, | ENAMELED CHALE CRAYON. [586m | 374) » Neb. 
WILLIAM WARE & CO., 


E. B. BENJI AMIN, new york, ar 


Manufacturer of ADOPTED FOR Worcester’s New Pronoun- 
7 THE SCHOOLS „ cing Speliing-Book. 


School and Laboratory Apparatus, Pure Chemicals, — 


The 
‘Agent for NON-BLISTERING PLATINUM. ritten, Elementary, ing-Book. 
A very large stock of first-class Apparatus ; for sale at lowest rates for best goods. Correspondence solicited. and Primary. Rte. . Etc., Etc. 


6. 8. WOOLMAN,™"" CURT W. MEYER, Wating 


i AND Ma- Improved Physical and Chemical Apparatus. ee. 
TERIALS, for Schools, Colleges, and Practical —_ Highest Premium awarded, 1880, to Students’ Electrical Cabinet,— — also to his elegant Holtz Machines id for 1.50 at all Stationers, or at 
ing. Also Microscopes and Optical eee Fully igh and Apparatus. Catalogues on application. KEUFFEL & ESSER, 127 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK, 
Catalogue sent for stamp.. U cow Importers of Drawing Materials. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. | CHEMICAL & PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 
DHT BAKER, PRATT & CO. 


hools, Fire Alarms,Farms, ete, FULL lence 191 Greenwich St. 
"VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, solicited. J. & H. BERGE General School Furnishers, 
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2 s. RITCHIE & SONS, Boston, 
— MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 
NySical an emica pparatus. 
— 72855 Illustrated Catalogues sent free, on application. 
= 1175 
TO EVERY READER: gm . The Celebrated “Triumph” Dovetailed Desks, 
00 REVOLVER | OF THIS“PAPER, WORLD RENOWNED — 


Improved Eureka Liquid Slating, 
\\ NOEL which gives the only perfect Blackboard surface. 
Blackboards, Slated Paper and Cloth, 
prov ool Apparatus for every departmen 
IVORY HANDLE Send for descriptive circulars. 
GOLD PLATED BAKER, PRATT & C., 


Booksellers, Stationers, and School Furnishers, 
335 No. 19 Bond Street, New York. 


READ THIS 


A short time ago we offered throurh the columns of this paper our 
22-Calibre BLUE JACKET a remark- 
ably low price, and nd about 20,000. They have given such 
universal satisiaction. and we have received so many high Testi- 
ial * b ~ — th calls for a heavier calibre re- 
volver, that we have decided to offer our World Reno 
32-Calibre BLUE ZACKET for a 
THE Low PRICK oF o. B2-Calibre BLUE 
THE Most ELEGANT 
ZAUTI A ED REVOLVER IN THE WORLD. [very olv, Guaran Tespec 
are made of the finest steel. The barrel and frame are finest Nickle and 
are of the Finest Gold Plate. Every Revolver la BEAUTIFULLY ENGRAVED. The entraving is then BEAUTI- 
FULLY ENAMELED in biue by a patent pro ‘ess, owne:l by us. The frame near the handle is set in imitation of bean- 
tifel rubies, making « coutrast of GOLD, SILVER, BLUE and RUBIES, wiich taken together with the 
IVORY HANDLE make it simply szavrirut ron DESCRIPTION. Ie must be seen to be appreciated. 
No pen can picture its beauty or describe ite actual merits. The name BLUE JACKET is enough to stamp itasa 
lass weapon in every respect. It has the New Russian Model Mip Stock exactly fitting the baud, enabling 
one to hold it firmly and steadily. We Guarantee ite Shooting Qualities equal to a Suita & Wesson on Col r. and for 
beauty and durability it cannot be equaled. Tue Cylinder is provided with a Positive Stock Action holding it firmly in place. 
— the Stroncest Shooting Revolvers in the world. It is the special 
ram ps, pledge our reputation that it is tve first 32-Calibre Ivory Handle Engraved Nickle and Gold- 
—— —— less than $10.00, and the ENAMELED aud RUBY FINISH is the rinst xvxn SEEN ON ANY REVOLVER. We 
— — 4 oon pa Cy finished at less than the raw material cost and had them finished as above described for this special purpose, and we hereby 
Tuan DOLLARS own ture to refand money for each and every Revolver found to be different from what we represent it. FO 
packing expenses, we Re 294.3 EVENTY of 22 CENTS SEPT 882 * 
* 1 
— 3 — is 12 — —5 time we shall be obliged to charge more tian double what we do now. Should our stock run out E. Sts. 222 ton 
returning Fiye Tho sand, advise you to order now, as past experience 
* e will give this Revolver E to h 
CUT THIS ADVERTISE ENT ‘our, to and get six oniers at OF this, Paper who will 
ve price * Revoly ers aud we Will send you one Kevolver FREE FOR YOUR TROUBLE. THE BEST WAY Is to order one for your- 


Or the same Formula as a Liquid. 
MME. AUGUSTA HEALYW’S 
Vegetable Tonic Cordial 
Offers positive and permanent relief for every form 


of Chronic Weakness, by which so large a propor- 
tion of the best of the sex is tortured, They are 
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— = — n years, Ousands o es have n cur 

them, and can be referred to. Mrs. M., of Roxbury 
EIMER & AMEND, A. G. WHITCOMB, * 8 MEDALS | Mass., cage: © I attribute my care in a case of thirteen 
t Gold and Siiver, cheaper | years wholly ealy’s Tonic Pills’ nd for pam- 
207. 209 and 211 Third :, 73 Fulton Street, Boston. than any other firm in the phlet. Letters with stamp answered by lady propri- 
205, Ave., SCHOOL country.” Satisfaction in every Stor. Buy of druggists, if possible; if ae, we will mail 
NEW YORK, ETERS, — onograms cut and en — on of price, $1.00 patties, 
Man 0 ved. Gold Rings made to | V0 » $1. * e six es 00. ress 

Importers and af’s of m 12 order. Goods sent to all H. F. THAYER & CO., 13 Temple Pl., Boston, Mass. 

2 of the country. Send s — 
chemical Apparatus, for Prion it, CEPHALINE, 


A peerless Brain and Nerve Food 
) — of Vegetable and Cereal 


. Jeweler 
385 63 St., N. V. ©. productions, that contain in rightly 


CHEMICALLY PURE CHEMICALS. | yor the CLIMAX BLACKBOARD ERASER. 


adjusted pro ions the elements 
that sustain the brain and nerves. It 


and Laboratories supplied — D — 

with the best USE SE MENEELY BELL FGUNDRY. obstructions of the brain, 
,cu 
lowest prices. D | Chapel ince | pilepey, ‘Convulsions, Hysteria, 
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our druggist, if possible; if not, we will mail it 
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RAINBOWS. 


BY MARGARET Mu. STONE. 


Softly and silently, in the far distance, 
Sinks the bright sun to its sweet nightly rest; 
While the June day, with a gentle persistence, 
Lingers awhile in the glorified west. 


Up from the brook, and across the field straying, 
Bright-eyed and rosy, my dear, little lass, 

Tanned by the breezes, and weary with playing, 
Throws herself down in the tall, waving grass. 


See, from her apron, o’erloaded with flowers, 
Falls the fair burden, all rich with perfume, 
Glowing and radiant, like youth’s sunny hours, 

Making a Couch of luxurious bloom. 


Roses and poppies in countless profusion, 
Laurel, narcissus, and mignonette sweet, 

Clover and primrose in tangled confusion, 
Marigolds flaming, and pale marguerite. 


One little dimpled hand serves for a pillow; 
Softly the heavy lids droop o’er her eyes; 

Fanned by the wind through the cool, waving willow, 
Quickly to beautiful dream-land she flies. 


Now, in the sky o’er her lovingly bending, 
Slumber has painted the flowers so fair, 
Making a bower of beauty unending 
Over a pathway all rugged and bare. 


Then, with the swift-shifting fancy of dreaming, 
Changed are the blossoms to rainbows of light; 
And from the clouds, with the seven bues beaming, 

Come forth a radiance all glorious and bright. 


Thus, when despairing, we feel earthly sorrows 
Flinging around us their thick, gloomy shroud, 

Still there’s a promise of brighter to-morrows 
Shining, like rainbows, from out the dark cloud. 


Just as the prism, the sun’s rays dividing, 
Shows us the spectrum in colors so bright, 
So does this world, where we now are abiding, 
Bring truths eternal before our dim sight. 


We are not strong enough yet for broad daylight, 
So we receive it in prismatic rays,— 

As, by the drops, are formed rainbows at twilight, 
Lighting the clouds to our rapturous gaze. 


While we are viewing these hues, rich and mellow, 
Seeing the violet, orange, or green,— 

What if another sees only the yellow ? 
Let us be glad that each some truth has seen. 


Soon we shall see how the beams, by converging, 
Make, when united, but one ray alone; 
And from the lens, all the glory emerging, 
Forms the pure white light of God's great white throne. 


Newburyport, Mass., 1882. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


TELLING AND TEAcHING.—Telling a thing may be 
an important part of the process of teaching a thing. 
The teaching may in itself interest or impress, even 
where it fails to instruct. A teacher may teach in other 
ways than by his telling truths that are worthy of his 
scholars’ hearing and learning. However this may be, 
it is important that every teacher should understand, at 
the first and at the last, that telling a thing is not, in 
itself, teaching a thing; and that if he is a teacher at 
all it will be through some other agency than merely 
his talking.—S. & Times 

A Goop Pornt.—Can not the Republican Convention 
at Springfield be induced to put into its platform a reso- 
lution declaring the importance of freeing the State 
superintendency from all relation to the other nomina- 
tions, and inviting the educators of the State to submit 


qualified to fill the office? In so important and purely 
non-political an office, the matter of geography should 
have no place. The introducing and pressing of such a 
resolution would have a good effect, even if it were not 
adopted. And if rightly handled it might be adopted, 
and thus open the way toward getting both parties to 
look upon the office in a different light. The example 


396|set by the parties in Wisconsin in uniting upon the 


same man, could be quoted with effect. It is a good 
thing to have in mind.— The Schoolmaster, Ill. 


Tux Proression or TEACHER carries, in every case, 
some special risks with it. The worst is, that the man 
who adopts the profession may find on trial that he is 
not really suited for it. He will find this out before 
long, but it will not be by himself that the discovery 


will first be made. It will be by his class that he will 
be put to the proof, and it will be by their verdict that 
he will stand or fall.—Schoolmaster, Eng. 


SUPERVISION implies more than an ability to find 
fault; it implies an ability to counsel, and suggest im- 
provements. For persons not practical educators, to 
attempt the supervision of schools is foolish presump- 


tion; yet there are such, wise in their own conceits, who 
deem themselves well qualified for this most delicate 
and difficult task.— Supt. Hall, Iowa. 


QuEsTIONS AND CHARACTER.—The questions asked 
by children often reveal their character; they show the 
bent, the desire, and turn of the mind. It is through 
this channel that we often can sound the depths of the 
mind, and the lowest depths of the soul. By carefully 


studying the nature of their questions, the motive that 
prompts, we will have valuable materials for the study 
of the child’s character.— Teacher. 


Recess.—If young children must be kept at school for 
four hours together, it is necessary to break the contin- 
uity of work by a long recess of twenty or thirty min- 
utes. They should not be allowed either to remain in 
their seats during recesses, but should all be sent out to 
play, under the care of teachers. The experience of 
many excellent and conscientious teachers shows that 
primary scholars can very rarely be kept at work,—real 


work,—more than three hoursaday. If the sessions 
are longer, the children have to be amused, or allowed 
to amuse themselves.—Dr. D. T. Lincoln, N. T. State 
Board of Health. 


Proressions vs. TRADES.—It is curious that the 
most frequent complaints of the tendency of youth to 
seek the professions and avoid the trades come from 
those who have themselves chosen the very course which 
they deprecate and thus have secured the positions which 


entitle them to a hearing, and whose words are far less 
potent with the aspiring youth than their successful 
examples.—Supt. Geo. Howland, Chicago. 


Tun Aim or Youne America.—The presidency is 
taught to be the proper limit for each American’s am- 


bition. About one man in six millions of our popula- 
tion reaches it, and perhaps one in half a million is 
worthy of it.—Prof. C. M. Moss, Ill. Wes. Univ. 


Use or Lancuace.—The process of training boys 
in the correct use of language should properly begin in 
the lower grades of the elementary school. It is at this 
stage that the vocal organs are most flexible, and sus- 
ceptibility to impressions is most strongly marked. If 
a judicious mode of training be pursued at this stage, 
habits of correct expression are much more easily 


acquired than at a later period, when by the force of 
vicious associations most boys have become inveterate 
in the use of inelegant as well as inaccurate language.— 


Ex. 

Trcunicat Instruction.—The public-school system, 
while it furnishes any amount of book-learning, throws 
upon society, at the opening of their career, a class who 
are ill-fitted to find for themselves remunerative employ- 
ment. From the. statistics of illiteracy, which every 


hereafter the names of two or three men who are best 


one of our States furnish, it appears that, although there 


is an immense amount of money expended for educa- 
tional purposes, the people do not avail themselves of 
the opportunities. The reason, evidently, is that parents 


find that mere learning does not make of their sons car- 
penters or iron-workers or mechanics.— Industrial World, 


Chicago. 

Uriuiry is the root of a good public-school education, 
which involves thorough rudimentary work in certain 
branches. As it is now, the cost of special instruction 
in high schools directly interferes with more general 


instruction in grammar schools, which could become far 
more efficient than they now are; education in them 
could be made still more compulsory without increasing 
taxation. Kate Gannett Wells. 


THE ART OF TRAINING KINDERGARTNERS. 


BY ELIZABETH F. PEABODY. 


Everyone will agree that the art of teaching music is 
another and different thing from the art of performing 
on an instrument, or with the voice; though certainly 
no one can teach music who does not sing or play well. 
There are exceptional cases of persons playing beauti- 
fully and singing divinely who do not understand music 
scientifically ; but they cannot teach it at all, except to 
those who are gifted as wonderfully as themselves. 

And so it is with respect to the art of training kin- 
dergartners. When this teaching is to be done, a most 
important qualification is an understanding of the ig- 
norance, or the bad habits of thought, of those who are 
to be taught. The ignorance of children is simply in- 
experience of the laws of time and space. It is, in fact, 
a state of pure receptivity, and the very best condition 
for receiving the wisdom of the adult; but the igno- 
rance of the adult is positive error and false notions. 
When you present to the child truth in an objective 
form,—not in words, but in things,—and then help them 
to words that express their own knowledge, there must 
needs be attainment. But when you state truths to 
the grown up, in words, it is just as likely as not that 
they may have such different apprehension of and asso- 
ciation with your words that what you say becomes 
quite another thing in their minds from what it is in 
yours; and you may be together in a whole course of 
training without understanding each other. You know 
what you have intended to teach, but you do not know 
what they have understood, or misunderstood. Now, I 
know some very good kindergartners who are attempt- 
ing to train others, and I am sure these others are not 
getting the science. This is a great calamity to the 
cause. The German ladies, Mrs. Kraus-Boelte and 
Miss Marwedel, as well as Mrs. Kriege, have been call- 
ing for some authority to forbid this inadequate train- 
ing. But in America there is no authority that can 
be brought to bear, except an enlightened mind and 
quickening conscience. 

I am thinking that perhaps some hints may be given 
about the use of the standard literature. Our training- 
schools have generally, I believe, three afternoon ses- 
sions in the week, and one of these is devoted to lec- 
turing on some point of the science, and to recitation 
from some text-book. In several training schools Mrs. 
Kriege’s Child is the text-book; and in one of them I 
know the mode of examination has been to give certain 
questions to be answered, and the test of the answers 
has been their agreement with this book even in ex- 
pression. In one instance I remember the paraphrases 
of the book in the written answers received a higher 
mark than much better answers from the writer’s own 
thinking. Miss Blow uses Froebel’s Nursery Songs and 
Mother’s Love as the text-book for her classes, and her 
own review of this book, in Dr. Barnard’s volume, gives 
some idea of her way of presenting it. The pupils get 


hold of the meaning of Froebel, and are not so apt as 
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some other kindergartners to be scholastic and mechan- 
ical, exercising the memories of the children instead 
of their powers of perceiving, comparing, judging, cal- 
culating, with the objects before their eyes, because 
words are not always transparent of that for which 
they stand. 

There are better text-books than Mrs. Kriege’s Child, 
which is the resumé of her lectures to her own training- 
class, and not, as suggested by the title-page, a transla- 
tion of Madame Marenholtz’s book, Being of the Child, 
and Natural Mode of Developing the Three-Fold Nat- 
ure, according to Froebel. But Dr. Barnard has given 
the English translation of the book in full, in his Child 
Culture and Kindergarten Papers. 

The best text-book for a training school, therefore, 
would be this book of Dr. Barnard’s, whose study, how- 
ever, could only be begun in the training school of eight 
months’ session. The book is so dear that it would be 
difficult to induce the students to buy it at the com- 
mencement of their course of study, though after they 
have studied long enough to get an idea of the new 
world of thought and life that Froebel opens to his dis- 
ciples, they will be ready to sacrifice almost anything 
to get possession of such a mine of educational wisdom. 
I would suggest, therefore, that the pupils of the train- 
ing-schools be required, at first, to get E. Steiger’s 
tracts (which he will send to them post-paid from 25 
Park Place, New York, for nine or ten cents, inclosed). 
Then let No. 5, No. 14, No. 9, No. 20, in that order, be 
in turn made the subject of the lessons, read and stud- 
ied, each pupil being required to make a series of ques- 
tions upon them, to be propounded to the rest of class, 
so that there may be a thorough interchange in conver- 
sation of all the minds assembled, which is the great 
advantage of studying in class. With adults, as with 
children, conversation is more instructive than didac- 
ties. What do you mean by thinking?“ I heard one 
trainer ask of a class of ladies, the first day they met. 
Not one was ready with an answer; the best answers 
given were negative, such as Not remembering,” “ Not 
reverie.” At last she said, “ Is it not comparing things 
to the end of appreciating their analysis and differences, 
and all their relations to each other?” She went on, 
% What is the difference between fanciful thinking and 
rational thinking? Which appears first in children? 
How can the rational understanding and the creative 
imagination be kept in equipoise in our dealings with 
children ? and in their own dealings with the nature 
and life in which we find them more or less felicitously 


placed? 


It is not, however, the purpose of this article to do 
more than hint at a curriculum for the training-schools. 
Nothing perhaps would so much shame the attempts of 
incompetent trainers as the suggestion of such conver- 
sation, of which they are probably incapable. Inade- 
quate training is now threatening the progress of the 
kindergarten cause almost as much, perhaps more than 
the erroneous methods of the so-called American kin- 
kergarten (if indeed the course can be called a method). 
It is an abortive attempt to impart what cannot be 
fully understood without long and varied experience. 
The American kindergarten is only a rehash of old 
routines without any address to the individual freedom. 
to-will, in which inheres the creative power that is as 
universal a gift as those instincts in which all children 
are unquestionably alike. It is desirable that Mrs. 
Kraus, or Mrs. Hailman, or Mrs. Marwedel, or Miss 
Garland, or Miss Blow, or Mrs. Aldrich should lay out 
a course of training for the mind, to be gone through 
with during the months that they are going through 
the “ schools of work,” saving the pupils from thinking 
that to teach children to make pretty things is educa- 
tion,—though to make pretty things by dictation, or even 
imitation, is better than no work at all. Even the per- 
fection of work does not necessarily develop the creative 
faculty, as we see in the Chinese. The publication of a 
good curriculum for the intellect would be the most ef- 
fectual method of discouraging all honest persons who 
are not competent to make one for themselves, from un- 
dertaking to train kindergartners practically. 

Some of the most successful kindergartners, practi- 
cally, show the depth of their own insight by entirely 
refusing to train others. On the other hand there are 
those of such ability to teach adults that they are at 


once competent to impart their own science and skill. 
Thus it is impossible to lay down any other rule than, 
—Be thoroughly persuaded in your own mind that you 
have the truth as it is in Froebel, and that you can in- 
spire others with it, as well as show the steps of the way 
wherein they must walk. There will, nevertheless, be 
self-deception. The enthusiastic, active temperament 
is liable to be superficial ; many think they can do what 
they wish to do. But, above all other considerations, 
let no one attempt this great work for the sake of the 
money it will bring. We all know that the kindergarten 
is not a lucrative employment, and its true votaries will 
not allow themselves to be corrupted by motives of gain. 

Those who are wishing to learn must be careful also 
to judge of character, and only seek wisdom from those 
who, they are sure, can impart it. Kindergartening is 
something more than a knack. We can get wisdom 
only from the wise,—only from those who see the scien- 
tific basis of what they undertake to do. The prelim- 
inary examination to entrance into such a training- 
class must be mutual. Kindergartening is not an av- 
ocation, but a vocation. Like the minister of a church, 
the kindergartner mnst have a commission from on 
high. 

But, after all, a perfect training for a kindergartner 
cannot be made in the closet or in the training-class 
sessions. It must be tentative. But here comes a 
difficulty: The children must not be sacrificed to the 
education of a kindergartner. Some of the best kinder- 
gartners have confessed that they had learnt at the ex- 
pense of the first children they attempted to teach. 
They only learned to do the right thing by having done 
the wrong one and seen its ill consequences! It is, 
also, not enough to observe in one kindergarten only. 
It is a great advantage to the classes under Misses Gar- 
land and Weston’s care that they have the range of the 
many kindergartens of Boston for observation and resi- 
dence, whose kindergartners have been trained sever- 
ally by different teachers,—not only by Misses Garland 
and Weston, or their pupils, Miss Symonds and Mrs. 
Gardner; but some of them by Mrs. Kriege, some by 
Mrs. Hatch, and one atleast by Mrs. Kraus-Boelte. It 
must not be forgotten that no kindergarten is a perfect 
model. The nearest to a perfect model in the world is 
unquestionably that of Mrs. Schraeder in Berlin, of 
which there is some slight account in Dr. Barnard’s 
“Kindergarten Papers.” Mrs. Schraeder is Henrietta 
Breyman) the niece of Froebel, who was herself edu- 
cated from the beginning in her uncle’s idea and on 
his method, and who adopted it as her own life-work. 
But a written account can give but a faint idea of the 
reality. It is necessary to see it and to have Mrs. 
Schraeder’s own words of interpretation. Whoever 
goes to Europe to see the kindergarten should go to see 
her work in her kindergarten in Berlin. She has been 
able, by the circumstances of her position (more favor 
able even than those of Madame Marenholtz) to carry 
on Froebel’s method from the baby-class of the kinder- 
garten to the more advanced stages of instruction with- 
out breaking the organic connection of the growth, which 
is the proper word to characterize the Froebel method, 
all true teachers being servants of the kingly freedom- 
to-will which belongs to the son of man when he is re- 
ceived as Christ prescribes, by his mother or any guard- 
ian who takes her place: “He that receiveth a little 
child in my name receiveth me, and he that receiveth 
me receiveth Him that sent me;” “I am the resurrec- 
tion and the life, and he that believeth in me shall 
never die.” When shall we learn that the redemption 
of man means his true education, and that salvation 
means his perfection through a universal communion of 
the children of one Father of us all, that grows from the 
cradle to the grave, where 

‘Touches the clay, Sad 

(as Browning so brilliantly says) to fullness of life? 

If any one has the means (and in these days of excur- 
sions it does not cost much to go to Berlin), there is no 
observation that can possibly be equal to a personal visit 
to Mrs. Schraeder’s kindergartens. She has one great 
advantage over the kindergartens of Dresden,—that the 
Berlin police quietly disregard the Prussian law that 
places all children at the age of six in the people’s 


school, but leave Mrs. Schaeder’s till they are ten years 


old, and have come entirely to the era of school life; 
while the Dresden police are inexorable, and take them 
out of the kindergartens as soon as they are six. 

Mrs. Schroeder thinks it best that the children should 
largely prepare their own materials instead of having so 
much done for them as is done elsewhere. If they want 
a box, for instance, they make one; and they learn to 
make use of all sorts of fragments for their purposes, 
that nothing may be lost. 

The next best thing for those to do who cannot go to Ber- 
lin to see Mrs. Schraeder’s work, and to Dresden to hear 
the Mad. Marenholtz-Biilow lecture, is to take a partial 
course in Mrs. Aldrich’s Summer Training School, which 
opened in Northborough, Mass., on the 3d of May. She 
has taken a class of kindergartners for a school-year’s 
course of study, and to do the practical work. But it 
will not interrupt her work with her class to receive, 
for a partial course, an audience of mothers, or ladies 
who wish to forward charity kindergartens; or some 
practising kindergarteners, who, on trial, have found 
that they do not come up to the ideal, and wish to re- 
view the study. From her, who has been in Dresden 
and in Berlin, in personal communication with the 
Baroness and with Mrs. Shraeder, a great deal of the 
highest instruction may be had at small cost, in the 
pretty town of Northboro, Mass. where board is cheap and 
residence agreeable in summer. a 
Other resources for practising kindergartners, an 
primary-school teachers who wish to improve themselves, 
are the institutes of Madame Kraus-Boelte at Martha’s 
Vineyard, and of Mr. and Mrs. Hailman at Detroit, 
both of which are opened for six weeks in July and 
August. 


TOPICAL RECITATIONS. 


BY R. C. METCALF. 


The written papers just returned to Mason street in 
response to the examination questions upon English 
history sent to the several grammar schools, suggest a 
fruitful theme for reflection. A few years ago such 
papers would not have been possible. Ten, fifteen, or 
twenty questions, requiring brief and disconnected 
answers, tests of a pupil's memory but not of his power 
to use language as an expression of ideas, comprised the 
much-dreaded examination of ten years ago. 

Name the kings in order, commencing with Egypt. 
What king came to the throne in 1154? Name the 
literary men of Queen Elizabeth’s reign; these, and such 
as these, formed the tests which should determine the 
pupil’s fitness for the high schools. 

Now, in the schools of Boston, with few, and perhaps 
no exceptions, history is taught topically. The Roman, 
Saxon, Danish, and Norman conquests, for instance, are 
studied as follows: When did they occur?” What 
led to them?” “Incidents connected with them?” 
“Effects upon manners, customs, language, or laws.” 
Having some such formula well in mind, the pupil is 
led to tell the whole story of the conquest, drawing his 
information from various sources, but principally from 
his own text-book. Important matter omitted in the 
recitation is promptly supplied by other pupils; the 
teacher guiding the work in the meantime by an occa- 
sional suggestion. Such work as this can be seen now 
in nearly all the schools of Boston. The history reci- 
tation is all alive with interest, and is a wonderful help 
in developing the pupil’s power over language. 

At the late examination hundreds of pupils wrote 
eight or more pages of common letter-paper; and from a 
personal examination of many of these pupils I feel safe 
in asserting that in beauty of penmanship, accuracy of 
spelling, and precision of language, as well as in the 
familiarity shown with the leading topics of English 
history, they reflect great credit upon both teachers and 
pupils. All this, in my opinion, comes from the im- 
1 that has been made in the teaching of his- 

ry. 

Now, why may not this work be carried into 
other departments of study ? Why may not geography 
be studied topically, as well as history? Suppose we 
should require the pupils in recitation to tell what they 
knew about the “surface ” of Europe; “about the drain- 
age; “ productions,—animal, vegetable, and mineral ;” 


“about the business of the people’s agriculture, manu- 
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factures, commerce, mining, and fishing; “about the 
cities,” etc. Who doubts that soon we shall find in 
every school-room pupils talking as freely upon these 
subjects as they now talk upon the “ Reformation in 
England,” or “The Wars of the Roses”? 

In another paper I will suggest a “scheme” by which 
any country may be studied topically, and geography be 
made to contribute its full share toward the develop- 
ment of the pupil’s power to use language correctly. 


POINTS ON SCHOOL HYGIENE. 
IV. — THE CLAIMS OF SCHOOL SANITATION. 


BY A. F. BLAISDELL, M.D. 


To return to the general topic of discussion. It is 
well for us to remember, in the first place, that school 
sanitation is a broad subject. Broad, because it in- 
cludes almost everything of importance in our vast edu- 
cational system,—the location of the future school-build- 
ing; its general and specific structure; number and di- 
mensions of its doors, windows, and rooms; its ventila- 
tion, and heating apparatus; the spread of contagious 
diseases ; the type of text-books and maps,—in truth, it 
is a broad subject. Secondly, it is an important sub- 
ject. It concerns the future success of our rising gen- 
eration, whether in the business or professional walks 
of life. It concerns our future prosperity as a nation, 
and our happiness in the domestic circle. It is inti- 
mately associated with the educational welfare of our 
families, onr communities, our State, and with the 
Nation in general. Upon a proper and wise under- 
standing of the laws of school hygiene and their practi- 
cal application depends, in a great measure, the phys- 
ical and mental health of our children,—our future 
citizens. Thirdly, it is a practical subject. What 
can be more so? It is intimately blended with our 
prosperity and happiness as individuals, as a town, as a 
State, and asa Nation. Ignorance or indifference to 
the hygienic surroundings of the great array of school- 
children may bring contagious diseases with all their 
attendant results, into our homes. Undue straining of 
the eyes, because of imperfect light, may result in tem- 
porary or chronic diseases of these important organs. 
Careless ventilation, or sitting in the school-room with 
wet feet or clothes, and our child may come home to be 
stricken down with pneumonia or consumption; and 
soon. A score of seemingly unimportant things which 
happen every day in every school- room may produce 
serious consequences. Not that it is a dangerous thing 
to go to school, and that the same results might not 
follow from like indiscretions under all circumstances. 
An erratic philosopher once wrote a treatise, it is said, 
to prove that it was a dangerous thing to go to bed and 
sleep, because statistics showed that a great majority of 
people died in their beds. So of school risks and dan- 
gers; because they necessarily exist, and because pupils 
go to school for five days in the week, during eight or 
more months of the year, in all kinds of weather, and 
under numberless conditions of risk in their going to 
and fro and in the school-building, both from the men- 
tal and physical point of view, does it behoove teachers 
to instruct themselves and their pupils as to their 
hygienic surroundings and the best means to lessen 
their risks. In truth, no subject connected with our 
educational system can be more comprehensive, more 
important, or more practical. Viewed in this light, as 
it is to-day by advanced educators, it is no wonder that 
the question has been much discussed in all its bearings. 

Whereas, fifteen or twenty years ago, little was said 
or written of hygiene, in this year 1882 the study of 
school sanitation goes hand in hand with public sanita- 
tion. How to prevent and ward off the evils which 
beset our physical surroundings is the problem for san- 
itarians and scientists to solve. How to improve the 
hygienic conditions of life is the problem to which our 
attention is very properly called on every side. Our 
wisest medical men, our leading scientists, our ablest 
teachers are busily engaged in working out a solution 
for the problem. An accurate and scientific knowledge 
of the sanitation of our towns and cities, fortified by an 
honest administration of adequate laws for the promo- 
tion of sanitary improvements, will demand the best 
energies of our public and school health officials during 


the next half-century. In this connection, it is inter- 
esting to quote the opinion of Dr. Fordyce Barker, of 
New York city, one of the ablest physicians of this 
country. Ina recent address Dr. Barker expressed the 
opinion that at least 6,000 persons die in New York 
city every year whose deaths are due to causes which 
are under the control of the municipal authorities. He 
says that this loss of life does not cover the entire loss 
to the city by bad sanitation, for the pecuniary loss in- 
cident to it amounts to many millions of dollars. The 
loss during one year from diphtheria, scarlet fever, ty- 
phoid fever, pneumonia, and other diseases generated 
by preventible causes, such as defective plumbing, bad 
sewerage, filthy streets, and a poisoned atmosphere, 
would, beyond all question, Dr. Barker says, exceed the 
New York city debt, and reduce taxation if it could be 
saved and applied to this purpose. Well may this em- 
inent physician, referring to the New York sanitation, 
speak of the lack of public interest in sanitary matters 
as “a reproach to civilization, and a still greater stigma 
upon our governing authorities.” 

So far as school sanitation is concerned, however, 
there is considerable ground for encouragement. We 
can confidently say that as a result of recent effort in 
this matter there has resulted : 

I. A more general and accurate knowledge of what 
pertains to school health and a more general desire to 
put such knowledge to a practical test in the details of 
school-work. 

II. A general stirring-up, as it were, of public senti- 
ment to the importance and practical value of the sub- 
ject in the community. 

III. A general admittance on the part of the public 
that the professions of medicine and teaching are nat- 
urally, properly, and infinitely associated in this matter 
of the physical welfare of our school population. 

So much for school hygiene in general. In our next 
article, we shall refer to some hints and helps for the 
teacher. 


A COSMIC GEOGRAPHY. 
For the use of teachers and classes in connection with any series of text- 
books on Geography. 


BY MRS. LOUISA P. HOPKINS. 


Cuapter XIII. 
THE EARTH AS A STOREHOUSE. 

The earth is filled with treasures for man to store 
and use. In the mountains are laid up precious metals 
and ores, quarries of precious marbles and stone, mines 
of coal, iron, copper, and lead for all necessities of man- 
ufacture ; oil-wells spout from the rock, and every art 
finds its material to work upon; every need of man, its 
supply provided for him from the foundation of the 
world. Electricity, steam, and magnetic forces are de- 
veloped from the earth and used in the service of man, 
and all that is upon the earth or within it, its substance, 
its force, its life, are used, or to be used, as they shall be 
discovered, for the progress of the race. Forces of heat 
and cold, water and fire, ice and snow, have, through 
long succeeding epochs, changed wood to coal, sand to 
rock, rock to sand, rock to marble and ore, built up 
crystalline forms, and filled the hills with exhaustless 
stores. The wealth of a country is very much increased 
by its mines of gold, silver, and other minerals. The 
discovery of metals and minerals brings a rapid increase 
of population and makes cities in a day. 

QUESTIONS. 
[Map of Distribution of Minerals.) 

Point out the location of the chief mines of gold, sil- 
ver, iron, copper, lead, tin, coal, marble, malachite, dia- 
monds, and other precious stones. Point out the loca- 
tion of petroleum, pearl fisheries, and precious coral. 
Point out the most actively-worked mines of gold and 
silver, of iron and copper. 

Explain the uses of gold, silver, iron, and coal, and 
the appearance of the ore as taken from the mines, also 
the processes of purification and manufacture. Give the 
history of the coal-formations. Describe the occupation 
of mining. Explain the coining of money, and how it 
represents wealth, and how it is used as a medium of 
exchange.. 

Describe caves, stalactites, stalagmites, crystals, chalk ; 


state and tell where they are found. Describe the man- 


ufacture and uses of brick, pottery, and glass, and locate 
the places most famed for their manufacture. Point 
out the best granite quarries. 

How is property in mines owned, and how are the 
population and wealth of a country increased by them ? 
What caused California and Australia to grow suddenly ? 
What has enriched the penal colony of Russia in Sibe- 
ria, and built up an elegant city in the Ural Mountains ? 
What made Cornwall, in England, the goal of the com- 
merce of Pheenicia at a very early period? What em- 
ployed thousands of slaves in Egypt and in Arabia 3,000 
years B. C.? What made Peru and Mexico so attract- 
ive to Spanish adventurers and conquerors ? 


MEADOW FLOWERS. 


BY PROF. W. W. BAILEY. 


There are certain plants that seem to especially court the 
association of grasses. These are the annoyance of farmers 
and the delight of landscape-painters. Of all pernicious herbs, 
here in New England, the white-weeds or ox-eye daisies, are 
perhaps the worst; but nothing can be more beautiful than a 
green field full of Marguerites. One can gather great sheaves 
of them for household decoration, At the same time with the 
daisies come the clover-blossoms to afford the needed red to 
the picture. The bees quickly discover them, and reap a rich 
harvest of honey from their nectar-bearing blossoms. 

The golden-stars of dandelions gleam everywhere, in lawns, 
in meadows, by road-sides, and away in the woods even, where 
their balloon-like fruits have wandered, wind-borne. What, 
by the way, can be more beautiful than the feathery globes of 
dandelion ? Could one choose a more exquisite type of evanes- 
cence? A mere breath is sufficient to release the little messen- 
gers. We love to follow these in imagination and trace their 
various fates. There is nothing in all this beautiful world 
more lovely than a group of young children playing with this 
lavish goal of nature, tossing about the gleaning coin, or link- 
ing themselves together with dandelion chains. It is sur- 
prising how many of these familiar plants come to us from 
over seas! There are, for instance, the buttercups, the early 
bulbous one, as well as the later tall and acrid species. No 
one would guess that they were not to the manner born.” 
Both originally hailed from Europe, and are rare or even un- 
known, in the West. 

The long-leaved plantain is a characteristic meadow plant, 
It is sometimes known as rib-wort, owing to the long and 
parallel veins of its leaves, which are yet those of an exogen. 
The flowers borne in spikes, on long scapes, are of scaly texture, 
and inconspicuous, except as regards the long ex-serted sta- 
mens, upon which the anthers are pendulums. The styles 
project first in these plants, and the stamens later, after the 
stigmas are functionless. Hence reaction must take place be- 
tween individuals of distinct spikes, and an arrangement for 
producing a cross. This is secured through the agency of the 
wind. Soon we will find in the meadows a pretty little blue 
flower of the mint-family, the self-heal“ or Bronella. It 
has the square stems and opposite leaves of its relatives, but is 
devoid of their pungent odor. A still smaller plant, often 
growing in grass, is the speedwell or Veronica. Of one species 
Tennyson speaks, when he says, 

„The little speedwell’s darling blue.“ 

The sheep-sorrel comes at about the same time. It is often 
very effective in a landscape, giving a rich, warm red to distant 
slopes at a time when the views are, if anything, too crudely 
green. After the white daisies have ceased to represent the 
vast Composite Family, the cone-flowers or Rodbeckias put in 
an appearance. They have orange-rays, and a dark chocolate- 
colored disk. In midsummer can be added many other repre- 
sentative meadow-flowers,—notably, the wild-lilies and the 
meadow-rue, but we only mention a few of the earlier blossoms. 
Of these too, we speak only of those which are generally and 
abundantly found with grass, excluding many native beauties, 
that, while growing in country meadows, are scarcely included 
in our idea. 


VARIETIES. 


— A Louisville negro, found by a court to be a vagrant, was 
under an old law ordered to be sold to slavery for one year, 
and at an auction-block brought two dollars, 


— Thirteen Harvard students have been suspended by the 
faculty for brutally hazing some fellow-students. Crow Dog 
is also to be suspended for hazing Spotted Tail with a revoiver. 
As Crow Dog never graduated at an American university, we 
are at a loss to understand where he acquired such brutal 
practices, but he ought to be hung just the same. The name 
of the tribe to which the suspended Harvard students belong 
is not given.— Ex. 


— Mrs. Gill is very ill, 
And nothing will improve her, 
Unless she sees the Tuileri 
And waddles through the vre. 


— A medical man in New Orleans, who is fond of his little 
joke, called on a colored minister and began to catechise him. 
** Why is it,“ said he, that you are not able to do the mir- 
acles that the aposties did ? They were protected against all 
poisons and all kinds of perils? How is it you are not pro- 
tected now in the same way? The colored preacher re- 


sponded promptly: ‘‘ Don’t know about that, doctor, I ‘spect 
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I is. I’ve taken a mighty sight of strong medicine from you, 
doctor, and I’s alive yet.’ 

— “ Bless my stars! said Mrs. Pennypacker; didn't you 
know what the vaccum is? The Vacuum is where the Pope 
keeps his bulls.’’—Quiz. 

ExkAT.— To the hope that he has taught, 

To the beauty he bas wrought, 
To the comfort he has been; 
To the dream that ts tell, 
To the land where Gabriel 
Cannot lose Evangeline ;— 
Hush! let him go. 
—Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, in Harper’s Magazine for July. 


— One of the colored pupils at Hampton (Va.) Institute, 
illustrates the opposite meaning of pro and con by giving as 
examples progress and Congress. He had evidently been read- 
ing the proceedings of the present session.— Detroit Free Press. 


MATHEMATICS. 


All communications intended for this department should be directed 
to the Editor, Prof. E. T. QuimBy, Hanover, V. H. Questions will be 
answered by mail when stamps for return postage inclosed. 


So.utions Recetvep.—From M. Gottesleben, Probs. 199, 
201, 203, 208; from R. G. W.“ Probs. 199, 203; from A. B. 
Spach, Prob. 199; from 8. C. Brace, Prob. 201; from C. R. 
LeBar, Probs. 196, 208; from J. A. Holmes, Probs 203, 204; 
from Boyd Vanderwall, Prob. 204; from Eureka,“ Prob. 204; 
from Wm. Hoover, Prob. 207; from M. C. Stevens, Probs. 204, 
208; from N. H. Hayden, Prob. 208. Ep. 


ͤ—— 


‘ SOLUTIONS. 
ProsiemM 196.—A and B engaged to do a piece of work for 
$25. 4 worked a certain number of days, and then B worked 
the same number of days, and finished the work. If B had 
done A’s work and A had done B’s, it would have taken them 
one-third of a day more; while, if B had done the entire work 
alone, it would have taken him two-thirds of a day less. Re- 
quired the time each worked. C. R. 


Let z = required time. 
os —2 He. of days for B to doit alone. 


3 
= part B does in one day. 


3 
62 — 2 


2 bert B does in required time. 
Zr 31 — 2 


31 —2 
6z* — 


= part A does in required time. 


== part A does in one day. 
3z 31 — 2 
6 —2 6 — 2 
32 — 2 3 
— 2z 62 — 2 
Clearing of fractions, we have, 9z* = 9x? + 3 — 6. Henee 
82 = 6; z = 2 days. Ans. H. W. BRAINARD. 


— 


[ANOTHER SOLUTION.) 
Let the piece of work A did in one day be 4, the piece of 
work B did in one day, B; the number of days that each 
worked, z. A’s work is Az, B's work is Bz. 


Az Be At 


BE (22 + 14) — (2 — 
A B 

2 1 
3a? — 22 + — 32%, 1 — 22 0. 2 2 days. 
M. GorrxsLxEREN. 


2 1 
A X (1+ 1. 


143, 


PRrosLemM 199.—Prove that if a chord be trisected by radii, 

the middle arc formed will be greater than either of the others. 
F. E. C. 

Let AB be the given chord, trisected at the points E and F 
by the radii OC and OD, which intercept the arcs CD and DB 
on the circumference. Prove CD > BD, 

Draw the radii OA and OB. Take OG = OF, and draw 
FG. Now GF < FB (oblique lines cutting off unequal die- 
tances from perpendicular), and = EF. Hence EF. 
But OZ = OF (homologous sides of equal triangles), and 
OF = OG (construction). 

In triangles GOF and OZF, two sides of one are respect- 
ively equal to two sides of the other; but the third side of one 
is larger than the third side of the other; hence angle FOE > 
angle GOF, and are subtended by angle FOZ is greater than 
are subtended by angle GOF, or arc CO > arc BD. 

Henry W. Jonnson. 


— — 
PROBLEMS. 


Prosiem 211—(2) Find a point within any quadrilateral, 
that if from the middle of side a line is drawn to it, the 
figure is divided into four equal parts. GOTTESLEBEN. 


PRoBLEM 212.—A contains three gold coins, and it is 
known that each of them is either a $5, $10, or $20 coin; at 
three successive dips into the bag (replacing the coin after each 
dip) a $5 coin was drawn; what is the probable value of the 
contents of the bag ? J. V. 


PROBLEM 213 —4 walks from Boston to Cambridge and 
bay, Brookline, in 144 hour, starting between 2 o'clock 
135 2%; — direction in 

hour, 8 ng ween 2%: chance that A 
overtakes # before he gets home, 


A PROMISE. 


The fire of burning stars is spent, 
And the far-reaching firmament 
Pales in the ashen gloom of darker night, 
When lo! a promise in the eastern sky! 
he morn of glad expectancy 
Flushes, and pants, and meets the King of Light! 


O Universe, forever speak of Him! 
And yet is human faith forever dim? 
If out of darkness brightest day be born, 
If one great Being rule with changeless force 
This vast creation in its varying course, 
O Spirit, Thou of hope, our only Source, 
Breathe o’er our midnight, promise of the morn! 
FanNig HuntTINGTON RUNNELS. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


CHICAGO NOTES. 


It is claimed by the Committee on German, that the natural 
method is followed as far as possible. It is certainly at a very 
respectable distance, if at all; possibly so far in the rear that 
it does not appear to the natural eye. There is entirely too 
much technical grammar attempted. Children become dis- 
couraged. Too much attention is paid to mere memory exer- 
cises. Again, no amount of translation from German into a 
very poor quality of English will materially benefit pupils. 

A practical knowledge of the language is what is needed. 
The time is too short to attempt more. It would be well to 
consult Professor Cohn, who has met with such eminent suc- 
cess in teaching according to the natural method in his School 
of Language.” Could he be at the head of the German de- 
partment, there would be a marked revolution for the better. 
Properly taught, it cannot fail to be productive of excellent ré- 
sults. 

Superintendent Howland advocates a training-school for 
teachers; he does not think the Cadet system designed to 
meet the want. Teachers will agree with him. Marking pa- 
pers gives the cadet the benefit of the exercise, but affords her 
no experience in teaching; whereas, if the regular teacher 
trusts her with a class, she may have an experience not alto- 
gether desirable. 

It is thought that the study of technical definitions has been 
carried too far in our schools. The small dictionary used by 
children confuses rather than enlightens them in regard to the 
meaning of words. The little girl who responded, — when 
asked to use ferment in a sentence, — I love to ferment in the 
garden,’’ demonstrated the fact conclusively. 

The principal of one of our schools (a bachelor) entertained 
the members of a club last season. It was announced in the 
papers that Mrs.—— would entertain the Lorly”’ at her 
residence. His autobiography has since appeared in one of 
the daily papers. Excellent! All teachers should read it. 
Superintendent Howland characterizes recesses as fruitful 
of evil example, and, aside from the moral effect, questions 
whether the long flight of stairs to be passed, and the rush to 
the hydrant, “‘ are not altogether productive of more harm than 
good.“ 4 

It is said that the best disciplined school in the city has a 
lady principal. This by no means proves that women are 
more efficient in the management of schools, but it does 
prove that they are more exacting, can and do demand more 
of their assistants. They have the art of freezing out incom- 
petents. Men must be gallant and chivalrous, “put up” with 
impertinence, sustain Miss Buttercup, no matter what she may 
choose to require. It would be a heinous offence to hint that 
there might be an improvement. A petition would be sent to 


the Board requesting his resignation. M. W. 


— 


NEW YORK LETTER. 


SOME OF OUR BEGINNINGS IN THE HIGHER EDUCATION. 


It must be that the profound principles of education em- 
bodied by Froebel in his system for infancy,—the only stage at 
which education proper can be properly initiated,—are slowly 
making their way in the more intelligent minds of the age, 
when the New York Training Class graduates forty or fifty 
kindergartners every year, from the East, and the West, and the 
North and the South, trained in the exactitude of Froebel’s 
complex science by the inexhaustible enthusiasm of his veteran 
disciple, Mrs. Maria Kraus Boelte. It is a veritable propa- 
ganda,—a school of educational missionaries. One could hear 
neither the thoughtful theses of the graduating class on Mon- 
day last, nor the burning eloquence of their preceptress’ fare- 
well charge, without feeling that some addition must be made 
every year to the average of earnestness and intelligence with 
which the outset of life is directed. 

This class is one of the youngest that has come under my 
observation. Many of them are not over twenty, and all but 
one or two, apparently, would still be called girls. The fact is 
significant of some change in views since the time when kin- 
dergartner classes were filled up with full-fledged and care- 
worn single women. It is a change for the better, also, in 
material, for a certain freshness of spirit is one of the best 
qualities of the kindergarten,—and one, too, that her work 
tends to perpetuate, if pursued in the right method. If I 
could have my way, every intelligent young lady would round 
off her education with a full course of kindergarten-training, 
then practice the art two or three years if possible, and finally 


of human nature,—the mother, What a world of men and 


women they would rear! 

There was evidence that these youthful spirits had not only 
caught well of this part of the “enthusiasm of humanity,” 
but also of the sagacious philosophy and the fine professional 
art worked out to such perfection by the great master of child- 
gardening. The high walls of the kindergarten-hall at No. 7, 
East Twenty-second street, were completely overhung, and the 
tables piled, with specimens of the art-work of the class, which 
they are expected to teach in turn to the little ones; largely in 
geometrical forms of every description, produced in systematic 
and easy progression, by paper-folding and cutting, paper- 
twining, plaiting, weaving, and braiding; stick-structure, 
block-structure, and slat-structure ; perforating, embroidery, 
crayon-coloring, and clay-modeling. To the scientific forms 
and rudiments with which infancy is at once amused and 
built up, were added a multitude of symmetrical combinations 
of great beauty, and many striking imitations of nature and 
art. Such elements of both science and art are accurately, 
and yet enjoyably, familarized to little hands and minds that 
heretofore have been thought capable of nothing better than 
to get dirty and lie fallow in random play. The mental and 
executive habits that will inevitably form for life in the first 
five years, are now formed unconsciously to accuracy, observa- 
tion, purpose, to harmony, deftness, and correct taste. 

The principal paper,—one of marked ability, read by the 
daughter of President Hunter of the New York Normal Col- 
lege, where also a large kindergarten is maintained,—was in- 
terspersed and illustrated with diagrams, and with concerted 
performances by the class of the kinds of games and songs 
that divert and instruct kindergarten children, as the essayist 
described them. Mrs. Kraus-Boelte’s own model kindergarten 
of near a hundred children, had afforded each member of the 
class daily practice and drill in the application of the princi- 
ples of instructive entertainment taught in the lectures, 

I claim indulgence, at least, for an occasional assault on the 
dense and universal ignorance of the thoughtful public on the 
subject of kindergarten. As I intimated at the outset, it is 
education proper, as distinguished from the semi-mechanical 
arts subsidiary to education, —reading, writing, rule-ciphering, 
etc.,—which are universally miscalled by the name. It seems 
to me that a great part of the public work of educationists, 
for a long time to come, needs to be devoted to enforcing the 
true sense of this word and separating it from the business 
arts referred to, which can be learned by rote, and therefore 
alone are and can be learned in our large, free public schools; 
leaving the name and claim of education to a distinct, a spe- 
cial, and a higher thing, that is practicable only for those who 
inherit an impulse thereto, or who can be expensively kinder- 
gartened and tutored into it. Viv. 

New York, June 10, 1882. 


SCIENCE AND PROGRESS. 


— Dr. J. Michael, of Hamburg, has invented a new form of 
illuminating apparatus,—a veritable cold-light. It is based on 
the fact that phosphorescent substances when placed in vacuum 
develop, under the influence of the induction current, a light 
which is comparatively bright and contains but little heat. 


— The school authorities in two or three of the small towns 
and villages around New York were happily inspired to make 
an analysis of the water of the wells connected with the insti- 
tutions of which they have charge. As might have been ex- 
pected, they discovered it to be impure, the fruitful source of 
disease and, it may be, death. The lesson should not be lost 
upon school authorities all over the country, Pure water is 
more important than even pure milk, and more danger lurks 
in thousands of moss-covered wells than in a smallpox hos- 
pital.—N. Y. Herald. 


— M. Janssen took magnificent photographs of the recent 
eclipse, at the Mendon Observatory, Paris, where his photo- 
graphic revolver was set into operation to determine the first 
and the last contact. He presented also a large image, ninety 
centimeters in diameter, obtained with his large refractor, and 
stated that he was unable to detect any difference in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the moon in the representation of faculs and 
the minute details of the sun’s structure. He considered the 
fact to be opposed to the existence of a sensible lunar atmos- 

here, as inferred from the spectroscopic observations of the 
nch astronomers in Egypt. 


— If plate glass is painted over with any water-color and then 
exposed to cold, so that the water freezes, it will, of course, form 
ice crystals. If slowly dried at a moderate temperature they 
do not disappear, and the structure retains the ice-like forms. 
If the pigment used was one of the fusible oxides used in color- 
ing giass, no matter what its color, the crystalline structure 
can be fixed on the glass by burning it in. By the use of hydro- 
fluoric acid (the acid from fluorspar), very beautiful crystalline 
forms may be produced which are very similar to the ice-pict- 
ures on our windows in winter.—Neuste Erfindungen. 


— At a recent session of the American Society of Civil En- 
ag ag in Washington, a report on standard time was presented 
y Mr. S. Fleming, chairman of a committee appointed to in- 
vestigate the subject. It was proposed to have only one series 
of hours in the day, extending from midnight to midnight, and 
numbering from 1 to 24 without interruption; to number the 
hours between midnight and noon (1 to 12) precisely as at 
1 and to denote the hours between noon and midnight 
y letters of the alphabet. The society adopted resolutions re- 
questing Congress to take the initiative step toward establish- 
ing a time system on the basis of this scheme, by 1 
3 & prime meridian which shall be common to 


— In discussing anything, the weight of reasoning, and not 
of authority, should be sought, since the authority of those 
who profess to teach is, on the whole, a hindrance to those 
who wish to learn. For the latter cease to pe 


be graduated as a candidate for the highest and holiest office! in 


depend upon their 
own judgment, and take for granted the usions of those 
confide. —Cicero. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


tor is not responsible for opinions in THE JOURNAL except as 
1 — the editorial columns, or over his . He cannot 
promise to return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
respondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 


tively demands it.] 


SEND THE INDIAN TO SCHOOL, 


The following specimens of work are by Thomas Wildcat 
Alford, a dignified and handsome young man about twenty-one 
years of age, chief of the Shawnee Indians. It is part ofa 
written examination recently submitted by the Board of Exam- 
iners, to the Hampton (Va.) Normal and Agricultural Insti- 
tute a well-known school for colored and Indian students. 
The exercises assigned were as follows: 


LANGUAGE. (1) Correct the following sentence, if incor- 
rect: Hach board of officers keep their own accounts. 

(2) Make out a bill against your teacher, and receipt the bill. 

Geo@Rapny. (1) Draw a map of your State, and locate 
your town. 

(2) Write a brief description of your town. 


The following are the answers: 


Language. (1) Each board of officers keeps its own ac- 
counts. 
(2) Hampton, VA., Oct. 27, 1882. 
S. C. Armstrong 
Bought of T. W. Alford, 
1 Beaver Hat, $5.00. 
Received payment, 
T. W. ALrorp. 


Geography. (1) (Outline map of Indian Territory.) 

(2) live in Shawnee town on the south bank of North 
Fork River. This is called a town though it consists of but 
one store and two or three buildings in which the merchants 
live. All around this place are the settlements of Indians who 
raise so many horses and cattle that the whole prairie in front 
of the store is sometimes covered with them, especially about 
the time of the year when the grass is begin[ning] to be high 
enough for the stock to feed on. On the hill, north of the 
store, stands the old mission established some years ago, by 
the Friends of Philadelphia, for the education of the Shawnee 
Indians.“ 

Among the graduating exercises at the recent commence- 
ment of the Hampton Normal and Agricultural Institute was 
an original essay on ‘‘ Indian Education,“ by the same Indian 
student, in a language of which he knew but little on entering 
the school three years ago. It was given without correction. 
The delivery was deliberate, earnest, and effective. The fol- 


lowing is a single passage: 

„The Indian,” he said,“ must have time in order to rise 
from a slavery worse than the slavery of the Negro. He has 
had the disadvantage of no stationary home, of being driven 
from place to place. . You cannot educate him up to civil- 
ization and fight him at the sametime. This fighting has been 
a foundation of prejudice between him and the white man. 
He has been mistaken for a worse man than he is. He is 
easily controlled by justice and kindness. Better one Indian 
thus controlled than a regiment of soldiers.“ 

Enough has been done at Hampton to demonstrate that all 
the average Indian needs, that he may become as good and as 


useful as anybody else, is opportunity. W. 


“RUDDER” MORE THAN I ASKED FOR. 


In view of the various answers given to my query, I find my- 
self in the condition of the patron who“ pays his money and 
‘takes his cholce.“ E. T. Q.“ says a ship’s rudder is a lever of 
the first kind, with water as resistance, helmsman as power, and 
fulcrum between. Number Two” calls it a lever of second 
kind, with the water as fulcrum. ‘‘ Number Three” makes it 
a lever of the first class, with the water as power, and the 
hinge that fastens it to the stern - post as fulerum; and also 
says it is a lever of the second kind, while the helmsman is in 
the act of turning it. And now, Nautucket shows it may 
be, successively, a lever of each kind, but argues that it is not 
a lever of any kind! g 

What more need be said, Mr. Editor, to render my “ con- 
fusion worse confounded ” ? I had hoped to get a satisfactory 
answer, but alas! land- lubbers, like doctors, disagree, and 
an “ old salt“ from Nantucket cannot agree with any of them! 
And here let me correct Nantucket” in one particular. He 
suspects that I didn’t mean to put the question just as I did. 
Yes, I did, exactly. The query grew out of the following 
quotation from the key to Steele’s Fourteen Weeks in Natural 
Philosophy. ‘* Describe the rudder of a boat as a lever. Ans. 
The water is the F. the boat is the W. and the hand the P. 
As the W. is between the F. and the P., it is a lever of the 
second class.“ As one of the disputants, I contended that 
Steele is right; but, as I found a foeman worthy of my steel, 
I appealed to your columns, with the result indicated above. 

And now, in conclusion, Mr. Editor, at the risk of letting out 
alittle more darkness on this question, allow me to give in brief 
my Own answer as follows: While in motion, and only while 
in motion; f. e., while the helmsman is moving it to place it 
in position, the rudder is a lever of the second kind, with the 
water as fulcrum. After itis placed in position and made fast, 
it is no longer an entire lever, but the whole ship, rudder and 
all, is now a huge lever of the second kind, with the fulerum 
located at the bow. C. R. B. 


— 

TO THE READERS OF THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 

It is generally known to the readers of this journal that the 
late W. D. Henkle published, in addition to the Ohio Educa- 
‘tional Monthly, a small periodical called Educational Notes 
and Queries. It was a work for which he was peculiarly well 
fitted, and it was with him, as he so often remarked, “a labor 
‘of love.“ With his death its publication ceased, as there 


seemed to be no one both able and willing to fill the place so 
suddenly left vacant. Its great value to teachers, and espe- 
cially to that happily-increasing number who wish to become 
critical scholars, has long been recognized. But its value to 
those just beginning the work of teaching is equally great, as 
it answers innumerable questions of considerable difficulty, 
which meet the young teacher at the very threshold of his 
labors. 

The publication of Notes and Queries continued through 
seven years, and the seven annual volumes constitute a set 
which is unique in educational literature, and are most highly 
prized by those who are so fortunate as to possess them. 

Believing that a complete set of these volumes would be de- 
sired by many besides those who had taken the care to preserve 
the numbers from month to month, the writer recently urged 
Mrs. Henkle to have the first number, of which only two or 
three copies remained, reprinted, in order that such a demand 
might be met, at least to a limited extent. A limited number 
of these complete sets may now be obtained by addressing Mrs. 
W. D. Henkle, Salem, O. The price of each annual volume is 
one dollar, except the first, for the year 1875, for which it is 
one dollar and a half. Besides these sets, Mrs. Henkle has a 
considerable number of full annual sets, and odd numbers 
from which those subscribers who wish to complete their sets 
can be supplied at rates corresponding to those given above. 

As a reservoir of curious, reliable, and otherwise inaccessible 
information, this set of books ought to be in the library of 
every teacher who feels that accurate and critical scholarship 
is the first and the largest element of success, at least in the 
higher grades of his chosen profession; and to such I take 
great pleasure in pointing out how and where they may be 
obtained. T. C. MENDENHALL, 

Columbus, Ohio, June, 1882. 


— 


GRAMMAR. 


I am glad that Had Rather has called our attention to the 
many sources of information as to his pseudonym, though I 
am somewhat surprised that the matter should occupy 42 pages 
of the American Journal of Philology, especially as another 
authority quoted says that the idea that had is corrupted 
from would needs no refutation.“ Rather than take time to 
read so much on the question, I think J’d rather take your 
quotation from Webster, which gives the substance of the dis- 
cussion all in a nutshell; and, meanwhile, try to restrain my 
‘*astonishment.’? The compilers of that excellent book of 
reference,“ from President Porter down, should receive the 
sympathy of all who had rather take them as authority on dis- 
puted questions, than spend hours in reading the refutation 
of an idea that ... needs no refutation.“ So, at least, 
thinks C. R. B. 


— — 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


No. 228. (1) This depends upon whether the rule Once 
transitive always transitive” is to prevail, as some authorities 
contend. (2) Yes; but not at the same time. Iam aware 
that it is sometimes contended that John is both subject 
and object, in the sentence, John was struck by James,“ be- 
cause James struck John; but this fact is simply implied, and 
not stated in due form; and grammatical construction will not 
warrant any such rearrangement for the purpose of humoring 
some pet theory. In the sentence, It is to be hoped for,“ 
‘*is,”? complemented by the passive infinitive, ‘‘ to be hoped,” 
forms the predicate of the sentence; in which the infinitive, 
to be hoped, is as clearly a part of the predicate as is will 
be hoped ” in the sentence, It will be hoped for.“ (3) This 
depends upon whether form“ is equivalent in meaning to 


“voice,” as was struck is evidently in the passive voice.“ 
C. R. B. 


No. 229. The second stanza in the poem clearly points to 
Prof. and Prest. C. C. Felton; the third looks strongly to 
Professor Agassiz, while the fourth and fifth designate Charles 
Sumner. C. R. B. 


No. 231. No; parse as if it read, May thy kingdom come,“ 
or, Let thy kingdom (to) come,” but never parse as an im- 
perative.“ C. R. B. 


No. 234. 
Why couldn't“ yacht 
Be spelled just as easy as nacht? 
Such a strange-looking word! 
And so very absord, 
When we once have found out what is whacht”’! 
NILLon. 


N. E. BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 
A teacher who has just been elected to an $1,800 position in 


a New-England high school, writes: 
„MR. Oncutrt,—Dear Sir :—I came here Friday, p. m., ac- 


as principal and superintendent af the graded school. I think 
it is just the place for me. I shall be in Boston soon, and shall 
take great pleasure in paying your commission for so efficient 
help as you have rendered me.“ 


A principal of a Massachusetts high school writes: 

„MR. OncuTr:—Please accept my sincere thanks for your 
faithful service to me. I think all will indorse the New-En- 
gland Bureau of Education as the best of all school agencies.” 

Yours very truly, O. M. 8. 


Another member who writes very freely, eloses with these 


words: 
“You will pardon the confidential manner we use toward 


you, but we have somehow come to regard you especially favor. 


able toward the profession, and hence the easy way we have.“ 


cording to yea (telegraphic) summons, and was at once elected | p 


— 


PRIMARY LANGUAGE LESSONS. 


How to enable children to express their ideas clearly and 
freely in writing is a question which must engage the atten- 
tion of every true educator. I have found nothing so helpful 
as Miss Stickney’s Books of Language With the aid of these, 
composition-writing (the terror alike of teacher and pupil) be- 
comes the most delightful part of school work. The books are 
in four numbers: I, Stories in Pictures; II., Studies in Ani- 
mals; III., Studies in Plants; IV., Studies in Words. I 
commenced the year by giving Nos. I. and II. to a class of 
girls aged ten, having them write one story in each book every 
week. They undertook the work eagerly, and astonished me 
by their continued interest and constant improvement in ex- 
pression. I have now a class of younger children who have 
nearly finished No. I. Their stories are clothed in the simplest 
language, and contain none of the stilted expressions so com- 
mon in ordinary compositions. Studies in Animals and Stud- 
ies in Plants form excellent guides for oral instruction, as the 
subjects chosen are, for the most part, those with which chil- 
dren are familiar, or about which they can easily obtain infor- 
mation. The books are very attractive, each page containing 
a picture and ruled space for the lesson; an extra blank page 
for each lesson would be an advantage, as the children invari- 
ably write more than the space allowed will contain, Miss 
Stickney certainly deserves the thanks of primary teachers for 
valuable aid in this direction. Mary S. WILKIE. 

Auburn, N. Y., May, 1882. 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


All communications relating to this 11 
“For Literary Eclipses,” and addressed W. H 


STHETICOC ENIGMA: 132 LETTERS. 


My 65, 93, 5, 129, 71, 37, 16, is to what people of culture 
devote themselves. 

My 104, 61, 49, 123. 20, 86, 90. 19, is an msthethic opera. 

Its authorship is due to my 59, 12, 112, 70, 9, 119, 1, 180, 
18, 122, 68, 32, 81, 95, 34, 126, 45, 115 

One of its leading characters is my 70, 118, 39, 7, 55, 107, 
108, 44, 62, 41, 75, 18, 125, 20, 2, 28, 116, 87, 47, 121, 99 
Py occupation of its heroine is my 21, 14, 110, 40, 120, 80, 

73. 

Whatever is my 24, 124, 10, 101, 53, 66, 26, 56, is by some 
regarded as artistically correct. 

My 3, 15, 89, 38, 108, 97, 52, 94, 83, 51, is an ssthetic 
poet, whom some consider my 43, 62, 48, 27, 8, 121, 54, 111, 
69, 42, 100, 22, 120 

My 128, 74, 36, 106, my 92, 127, 114, 20, 113, and my 64, 
4, 50, 58, 102, are flowers approved of by art. 

My 6, 31, 35, 128, 25, 79, is what the too esthetic find the 
world; and yet they are 11, 100, 46, 105, 96, in their 98, 131, 
91, 72, 68, 67, 30. 

My 33, 57, 23, 60, 84, 85, 97, 88, 94, 182, 76, 117, 78, 18, 
103, 77, 82, is an exclamation of five words which one might 
naturally utter at the first sight of a fleshly poet.“ 

My whole is a quotation from the wsthetic opera above- 
mentioned. Be Be 

PHONETIC CHARADE. 


My first is allied to madame, 
y last can be gained with care; 
My whole Madam Eve was to Adam, 
When she entered his Eden fair. 
NILLOR, 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JUNE 1, 


Eniema.—Begot by butchers, but by bishops bred, 
How high his honor holds his haughty head. 


TRANSPOSITION.— 
What you have by you, you can change or mend, 
But words once spoken never can be recalled. 


RinpLE.—“ What is mind?” No matter.” What is 
matter?“ Never mind.“ 

RibpLx. — X. T. Zz,“ Springfield, Mass., wins the prize 
for the best puzzle for May. Very excellent puzzles were 
sent by other contributors, but, all points considered, we re- 
gard the Esthetic Enigma by this author as the best. 

SoLuTions La Reine,“ Portland, Me., solves 
Enigma of May 25. 

CHANGE OF Appress. — Our friends will please notice the 
change of address announced this week at the head of the 
department. 


GOOD WORDS. 


— The Sanitarian, of New York, an excellent authority on 
health and other matters, says of our bimonthly, EpucaTIon: 
»The last number is like all the numbers which have preceded 
it,—rich in contributions of the bighest order in itssphere. No 
thoughtful educator, or true scholar interested in the highest 
degree of mental culture, can well afford to do without this,— 
the best journal devoted to education in the English language. 
Price, $4.00 a year. 

THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, Boston, greets its readers 
in an enlarged form, revised and improved. It will, in reading- 
matter for one year, equal about a dozen 12mo volumes of 200 
ages each, at the cost of $250 per annum. It is a journal of 
broad views, full of practical information and educational 
news, which no teacher who has any pride in the success of 
his or her calling can afford to do without.“ 

— Tux JOURNAL OF EDUCATION is a weekly publication, 
designed particularly for those interested in educational mat- 
ters, but containing much to instruct everybody. Parents and 
teachers especially will find its study profitable. Published by 
the New England Publishing Company, 16 Hawley street, 
Boston.“ Western journal. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
is of signal benefit in cases of nervous prostration, the result 


of mental overwork, 
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collegiate work. We have no doubt but that the many 
supporters of the college, East and West, will come to 
the rescue, and repair its broken walls before the open- 
ing of the next fall term. What is done should be 
done quickly, and the benevolent should waste no time 
in helping the trustees in this hour of special need. 


Tue June atmosphere is full of baccalaureate ad- 
dresses, graduating orations, and alumni speeches, all of 
which are laudatory and inspiring. By their aid, the 
graduates of our schools and colleges may make more 
than a forty-days march in the world’s wilderness with- 
out further resources, although it is sometimes quite 
doubtful whether the journey will be sustained very 
much longer without a constant and added stimulus. 
This, we may hope has been given in most cases, by 
the drill and discipline of school and college, and with 


Alte grand opportunities which life holds out to young 


men and women, and the incitements to good endeavor, 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE WEEK. 

United States — In the Senate, Mr. Hooper introduced a bill 
to provide for the succession to the offices of President and 
Vice-President of the United States in case of removal, resig- 
nation, disability, or death.——The Utah commission has been 
nominated by the President, and consists of ex-United States 
Senators Ramsey and Paddock, G. F. Godfrey of Iowa, A. B. 
Carleton of Indiana, and J. R. Pettigrew of Arkansas,—three 
Republicans and two Democrats.——The National House of 
Representatives on Saturday passed the River and Harbor 
Appropriation bill by a vote of 119 to 47.——A mass meeting 
of the combined Irish-American societies of the State occurred 
in Boston Saturday afternoon, and was addressed by Senator 
Jones of Florida and others.——Central Iowa was visited by a 
terrific tornado late Saturday night that carried ruin and death 
in its track. The town of Grinnell is half in ruins, and it is 
feared that nearly 100 lives have been lost. ——The labor strike 
continues with but little change. Some of the iron mills at 
Pittsburg, Pa., are in operation with non-union men, and it 
was said that a number of the strikers had offered to resume 
work at the old wages. At Cleveland, Ohio, a train conveying 
workmen was stoned, but no damage was done.——The Allan 
line steamer Canadian, with 277 steerage passengers, went 
ashore near Halifax, N. S.——The fossil remains of an im- 
mense mastodon have been unearthed in New Jersey, and new 
evidence is supposed to be obtained of the subsidence of the 
New Jersey coast line. 

Egypt. — There is no material change in the Egyptian situa- 
tion, although the British Government claims to have reassur- 
ing intelligence from Alexandria. The greatest danger of 
fresh disturbances is from the native troops, who are in sym- 
pathy with the rabble, and cannot be fully relied on to pre- 
serve the peace.——The British Government, it is stated, has 
determined, with the approval of France and Turkey, to pro- 
tect the Suez canal with British troops, and has already or- 
dered transports to be in readiness for the embarkation of 
troops.——The bodies of massacred Europeans that have come 
ashore at Alexandria now numter 340.—Great praise is be- 
stowed on the American ship Galena, now at Alexandria, for 
her good offices in succoring the fugitives from Egypt. 

Germany.—The German Reichstag is to be prorogued until 
November 30.——Herr Meiling, one of the principal navigators 
in the German navy, has been arrested at Kiel on the charge 
of having accepted a bribe of 150,000 roubles to deliver to the 
Russian Government copies of the plans of all works of de- 
fence on the German coast.——Prince Bismarck in the Reich- 
stag insisted on the necessity of a large military budget, as 
“the millions of bayonets maintained by Germany's neigh- 
bors pointed to the centre of Europe as a magnet.“ 

Russia.—The Russian revenue for the first quarter of the 
present year shows an increase of 7,000,000 roubles over the 
first quarter of 1881. 


Tue fearful cyclone which swept across the West on 
Saturday, with such destruction to property and life, 
leveled to the ground two of the buildings of Iowa Col- 
lege, at Grinnell, Ia. The friends of this very worthy 
institution will sympathize with President Magoun and 
his associates in the great loss they have so suddenly 
experienced, so near the close of a successful year of 


they must be dolts or drones who will not make the 
most of their possibilities. The severe test to the 
strength and courage of young graduates comes at their 
entrance upon real life, and they need a grand send-off 
from their alma mater to quicken faith, and strengthen 
the resolves of their opening manhood. 


Fortunate Yonkers and fortunate Rickoff! This 
growing and vigorous city of eastern New York, with 
an educational spirit worthy of imitation by its larger 
sisters in New York and Ohio, as well as those in other 
parts of the country, has elected Mr. Rickoff of Cleve- 
land to the superintendency of her schools, This step 
means progress, and, in securing Mr. R. for the guard- 
ianship of her schools, the city has pronounced itself to 
be in the forefront of the educational movement, with 
its face toward the rising sun. So wise and true a man 
as Mr. Rickoff could not long need a place to work, for 
the world has too few, and its needs are for thousands 
of like ability and character; and, while the petty quar- 
rels and low aims of the School Board of Cleveland have 
deprived that city of a grand superintendent, that ac- 
tion has wrought a blessing for the city of Yonkers, 
which will tell on her history, as no other event could 
have done. We congratulate the School Board of Yon- 
kers that they have shown so much wisdom in their 
prompt election of Mr. Rickoff, at a salary in advance 


of that received by him at Cleveland, and we congratu- 
late Mr. Rickoff that he is to take charge of schools in 


which he will receive the codperation of people, teachers, 
and school-officers. Mr. Rickoff has never wanted a sym- 
pathetic and earnest upholding by the teachers and pat- 
rons of schools in Cleveland, and they have only to accuse 
a vicious school-ring for the loss, which will prove the 
great gain of a lesser municipality in a sister State. 


THE CLEVELAND LESSON. 


The dismissal of Mr. Rickoff from the superintend- 
ence of the Cleveland schools forces the question of the 
constitution of our boards of education upon us in a way 
that compels sharp, serious, and immediate attention. 
It is a matter of no merely local significance, but some- 
thing which vitally affects the whole public-school sys- 
tem of the country. 

Probably no bit of news from the public schools 
could have been much more surprising to good educa- 
tors not familiar with the personal piques and quarrels 
at Cleveland than the news of the enforced retirement 
of Mr. Rickoff. The schools of Cleveland have been 
recognized for many years as among the best in the 
country, unsurpassed by any, and equaled only by a 
very few of the schools of the large cities. The meth- 
ods pursued and the results achieved have been such 
as to win the admiring attention of educators, and to 
give the Cleveland schools a representative name, not 
only throughout the country, but in educational circles 
the world over. The man who achieved this everybody 
well knows to be Mr. Rickoff. The methods were his, 
and his efficiency secured the results. In one word, as 
scarcely need be said to the readers of TAE Journat, 
he is one of the half-dozen ablest school superintendents 
in the country, recognized as such by all men of author. 
ity in educational matters. When now it becomes pos- 


sible that such à man can be summarily dismissed amid 


the regrets of the best men in the country, who have 
the higher interests of the public schools at heart, and 


amid the combined protests of the intelligent Cleveland 
press and of almost the entire reputable portion of the 
Cleveland community, it becomes necessary for us to 
consider, as we have never done before, this subject of 
the constitution of our school boards, and to ask our- 
selves how we are to prevent the decision of the great 
and vital questions which, at the last issue, our school 
boards have to settle, from falling into the hands of 
ignorant or untrained men, or from becoming, as is very 
often the case, the mere shuttlecock of demagogic bat- 
tledores. 

It is the school board which, in our great cities, is 
the real arbiter of all our educational questions. It de- 
termines what kind of school-houses we shall have, who 
our teachers shall be, what methods and what managers 
shall have place, how high a price shall be put upon the 
services of educators, what books even shall be put in 
the children’s hands. The school board is omnipotent, 
and every question which comes within. its province is 
of a character which requires for its fit determination a 
degree of intelligence and education, of high-minded 
and public spirit greater than are necessary,—it is cer- 
tainly not too much to say, — in any other field what- 
ever. And yet does not the humiliating experience of 
every wise educator in the country support us in the as- 
sertion, that there are few large school boards in the 
whole country which are not very largely composed of 
men of the most dogged unintelligence, of the most 
rickety and superficial education, of most limited expe- 
rience with the schools, and with an ignorance of the 
world’s educational theories and systems too ridiculous 
even to be called ridiculous, since the subject is too 
grave for any words but words of melancholy? And 
this is not all, nor is it perhaps the worst. Not lack 
of large intelligence and sound education only do we 
have to complain of in our school boards, but very often, 
indeed, of character itself; not only that men find place 
in the boards who do not represent the city’s thought 
and culture, but men who do not even stand for the 
city’s great energies and virtues,—men of small stand- 
ing and reputation in every-day society and industry. It 
is a fact too well known to require reiteration, that the 
school board, as much as any place in the whole muni- 
cipal organization, becomes the theater for all the low 
vices of political log-rolling and corruption, and for all 
the worst arts of the huckster and the demagogue ; and 
that place upon the school board becomes the object 
worked for by the most trifling and incompetent of men 
for the carrying out of the most personal, petty, and 
despicable ends. 

If the revelations of this recent chapter at Cleveland 
move our public at last to take up in earnest the great 
matter of school-board reform, the temporary slight to 
Mr. Rickoff is a very small affair. We have seen here 
the educational interests of one of the greatest cities in 
the country, and one of the greatest educational centers 
of the country, in the hands of a board of twenty men, not 
half-a-dozen of whom have any standing in their own com- 
munity as men of thought and culture, —not half of that 
small number even being recognized as men of author- 
ity in questions of education; the wealth and high 
ambitions of the city almost entirely unrepresented ; the 
board composed, in its vast majority, of uneducated, in- 
experienced men of no reputation, almost unknown 
both to the librarian and the assessor, in some cases the 
mere Sancho Panza” of the “boss” ward politician. 

Now this is only what may happen in any one of our 
cities, and which is indeed repeated over and over 
again. A proud city like Cleveland can, of course, be 
trusted to right its own wrongs, and at the hands of its 
own intelligent people. But it would be wrong in the 
educational journals of the country to let an occasion 
like this pass without pointing a moral for the country 
in general, without calling attention again to this all- 
important question of the school boards, and calling 
upon educators everywhere to do their utmost toward 
the creation of a public sentiment which shall ade- 
quately recognize the high dignity of the school-board’s 
work; which shall make place upon the board an honor 
to the best citizen ; which shall tolerate upon the board 


— — ＋ of * and of standing; and which 
shall make the school. board demagogue and ignoramus 
ridiculous and miserable. 
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EDUCATION OF THE INDUSTRIAL CLASSES 
IN FRANCE. 


In August last a commission was appointed by Queen 
Victoria “ to inquire into the instruction of the indus- 
trial classes of certain foreign countries in technical 
and other subjects, for the purpose of comparison with 
that of the corresponding classes in Great Britain; and 
into the influence of such instruction on manufacturing 
and other industries at home and abroad.” 

The gentlemen composing the commission were emi- 
nently fitted for the service, and the general desire for 
information upon this subject in our own country, and 
the recent appointment of a similar commission in 
Massachusetts, impart special interest to their proceed- 
ings. Though only partially through with their inves- 
tigations, they have published a preliminary report, 
setting forth the bearing of recent changes in the 
French laws of public instruction upon the subjects of 
their inquiry. Through the courtesy of the Commis- 
sioner of Education we are able to acquaint our readers 
with the contents of the report, but as it would be im- 
possible to maintain the special purpose of the com- 
missioners in a condensed summary of their work, the 
present article will be limited to certain information 
which it embraces. The subjects treated in this first 
report are: French Elementary Instruction; Manual 
Training in French schools; Grounds for Legislation ; 
Conclusions. 

Concerning the first, it is noticeable that the commis- 
sioners recognize elementary literary instruction as no 
less an important factor in the development of foremen 
and workmen than of those destined for superior posi- 
tions in life. They set forth in detail the progress in 
elementary instruction in France during the last fifteen 
or twenty years, and the provisions for teaching adults 
who were untaught in their youth. To emphasize more 
strongly the stress which the French themselves place 
upon this grade of instruction, the commissioners state 
the sums appropriated for the object by the State, the 
departments, and by representative municipalities. 
Without attempting to follow them through all the 
items, we present a few totals. The estimate of the 
Ministry of Public Instruction for the year 1882 in- 
cludes 1, 126,000/, the contribution of the State, not in- 
cluding that of the departments to primary instruction, 
which sum it is believed will be increased by from 
800,000 to 1,000,000/ as the result of the law on gra- 
tuitous instruction of June 16, 1881. 

There is no return showing what portion of the 634,- 
000/, contributed for education by the departments, is 
applicable to elementary primary instruction. The es- 
timate for fine arts includes a sum of 14,000/ for sub- 
ventions to municipal schools for instruction in draw- 
ing. The estimate of the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Commerce includes 40,000 1 for veterinary schools; 
80,800/ for agricultural instruction; 74,600/ for tech- 
nical schools ; 8,600/ for schools of forestry. 

There are also sums charged in the budgets of other 
ministries for educational purposes, but these cannot 
be readily separated from branches of the public service 
which have no direct reference to the education of the 
industrial classes. 

The figures for Paris are taken from the estimates for 
1882, prepared by the Préfet, which up to the time 
when the commissioners reported, had not been adopted 
by the municipality; for the last two or three years the 

latter has always voted larger sums than the Préfet has 
demanded. The total for buildings and maintenance is 
791,300/, not including the office expenses of the central 
administration, nor the interest on money borrowed. 
The population of Paris by the census of December 18, 
1881, is 2,225,910, 

Although the trade of Lyons has been far from flour- 
ishing of late years, this fact has not prevented its cit- 
izens from voting increasing sums yearly for education. 
The population of this city is 342,815 ; the budget of 
1881 for primary and secondary instruction is 132,000/. 

It would be interesting to follow the commissioners 
farther in these details of elementary instruction, but 
this department is so well organized, and its importance 
so well understood among ourselves that we are likely 
to be more advantaged by the matter embraced under 
other heads of the report. 

Manual instruction in French elementary schools con- 


sists either in teaching the rudiments of a trade, or an 
art, simultaneously with the ordinary elementary in- 
struction, as is practised in the school of Rue Tourne- 
fort, or in simply accustoming the children to the use 
of tools commonly employed in working wood and iron, 
under proper instructors in the school-building, but by 
preference out of school-hours, as is the case of certain 
of the Paris primary schools. The commissioners state 
that so far as they ars aware, the communal school of 
the Rue Tournefort is the only school in France in 
which rudimentary trade-teaching is combined wlth or- 
dinary elementary instruction. 

Until the beginning of last year trade instruction 
was commenced at the age of ten years and continued 
for three years. During the first two years every child 
was taught drawing, modeling, carving, joiner’s work, 
and smith’s and fitter’s work. In the third year the 
work was specialized, some of the children being taught 
modeling and carving, others joiner’s work and cabinet- 
making, others again, forging and fitting. Since the 
beginning of last year the same plan has been con- 
tinued, but, in addition, the children in the lowest 
classes, beginning even at six years of age, have three 
lessons of one hour per week, of the instruction in 
handicraft. 

Although the work is specialized in the last year, the 
pupils engaged in modeling and carving return one day 
in each week of that year to the joiner’s bench and the 
forge, the joiners and turners return to the forge and 
modeling, and the smiths to modeling and joiner’s work. 
The school-hours are from eight in the morning till six 
at night, with a half-holiday on Thursdays, and the 
scholars are allowed to come on Sundays from nine o’clock 
till noon, and from one till four for recreation and to 
take part in amusing lectures. In the highest class 
they have eighteen hours per week in “the shops,” be- 
sides instruction in drawing, geometry, and natural 
science. The school numbered 360 pupils at the time 
of the commissioners’ visit. It is stated that children, 
on leaving this school, are generally able to earn from 
28. 6d. to 48. per week. 

The reports of the inspectors not being very satis- 
factory as to the literary instruction in the school of the 
Rue Tournefort, the authorities of the city of Paris in 
their further experiments in the introduction of manual 
instruction into the ordinary primary schools, have con- 
fined themselves to the t eaching of more advanced draw- 
ing from models, and the use of the ordinary tools em- 
ployed in working wood and iron, without attempting 
to teach special trades. The manual instruction in these 
schools begins only at the age of ten years. At the 
time of the commissioners’ visit, this instruction was 
optional, and was given before and after the usual school 
hours. Workshops had been attached to twenty-three 
primary schools, and steps were in progress for similar 
provisions in the case of twenty-two others. Other 
municipalities were making arrangements to follow the 
example of Paris in this respect. 

As most of our readers are aware, recent legislation 
in France has made manual work a regular part of the 
program of primary schools, but there has hardly yet 
been time for this regulation to go into practical oper- 
ation. For two reasons the commissioners’ report does 
not enter into the details of the French superior ele- 


obtain recent statistics of these schools; (2) because it 


was evident that they were to be largely affected by the 


law on gratuitous instruction. The commissioners 
visited some of the principal types of this grade in Paris, 
Rheims, Lyons, and other cities, and found that the 
training included instruction in weaving, dyeing, and 
other manufacturing processes. They observe that the 
advanced age of the scholars in these, places their advan- 
tages beyond the reach of those children whose parents 
are obliged to send them to work at the age of thirteen, 
and consequently they do not educate the ordinary work- 
men, but are available for the instruction of those des- 
tined to hold higher positions, whether industrial or 
commercial. 

French apprenticeship schools, which are as yet few 
in number, must be carefully distinguished from the 
foregoing classes. Their object is to form workmen as 
distinguished from foremen. We can only allude to the 
apprenticeship school in the large printing establish- 


ment of Messrs. Chaix and Cie and to the Ecole St 
Nicolas in the Rue de Vangirard, conducted by a chari- 
table association under the superintendence of the 
Christian Brothers. Several of the municipalities of 
France have considered the subject of apprenticeship 
one of sufficient interest to induce them to establish 
public apprenticeship schools. 

Under the operation of recent legislation these 
schools will be the subject of general revision, but one of 


these particularly described by the commissioners will 
probably not be materially altered; namely, the munic- 
ipal school of the Boulevard de la Villette in Paris, for 
workers in wood and in iron. The particular account 
of this school, and of other classes of institutions de- 
scribed, together with certain conclusions expressed by 
the commissioners, must be reserved for a second article. 


DRIFT. 


— As an illustration of the influence which colleges exert 
upon our high schools, it may be noted that in many cities the 


usual time of the high-school graduating exercises has been 
changed in order to comply with the new college regulations, 
necessitating earlier examinations, 


— One of the interesting features of {the work in the great 
mission schools for colored youth in the South, is the number 
of excellent teachers and missionaries from the Dominion of 
Canada found among their workers. We could mention half- 


a-dozen of these institutions which are largely indebted to the 
services of cultivated and consecrated women from over the 
line. The history of the world does not afford a lel to 
this ingathering of all nations to the work of lifting up the 
American freedmen to the status of an intelligent, moral, and 
serviceable American citizen. : 


— Would it not be as well for our servants at Washington, 
while lashing themselves into a mid-summer fury over the 
contested Southern elections, to reflect that when a third or a 
half of the voters of a congressional district are illiterate, the 
brain of the region will manage to get its man elected, spite of 
all rhetoric in behalf of a free ballot and the right of man? A 
voter who cannot read or write, whether white or black, in 
the long run will find himself in the hands of a demagogue 


who wheedles, or a boss who“ bulldozes him out of his 
ballot. A day spent in voting $10,000,000 a year for ten years 
to lift up the perilous ya my of the lower classes in fifteen 
States would, in time, bring in a condition of affairs where the 
citizen of every locality could be trusted to form his own 
opinions and cast his own vote, without fear or favor, and with- 
out danger to any valuable interest of American life. 


— The controversy between the Cortland Normal School 
Board and the State Superintendent of Education cannot be 
considered as settled till the relation of this class of schools to 
the State are definitely established. Inthe New England and 
most of the Western States, the norma! schools are entirely in 
the hands of the State Board of Education, and look to it for 
the appropriation of money, appointment of teachers, and re- 
arrangement of courses of study. This is as it should be; for 
a divided rule in a matter of so much importance as the train- 
ing of public-school teachers, cannot be permanently tolerated 
by an American State. But in New York and Pennsylvania a 
system has grown up whereby certain schools are managed by 
a double-headed arrangement,—a local, academical board co- 
operating with the State authority. Such an arrangement 
cannot fail, sooner or later, to plunge the school into a con- 
troversy similar to that at Cortland. Whatever may be the 
personal merits of this particular contest, it is pretty evident 
that the Empire State will finally free herself from the entan- 
gling alliance with all sectarian, private, or corporate associa- 
tions in her public-school administration. To effect this re- 
quires a reorganization of the present clumsy, two-fold ma- 
chinery of the board of regents for the higher education, and a 


State superintendent for the common schools,—a combination 
that has hung like a mill-stone on the neck of the free-school 
interest for years. No American State suffers educationally 
from the interference of partisan politics and sectarian eccle- 
siasticism like this chief of American commonwealths; and 
nowhere is there a field so inviting for a leader who shall be at 


mentary schools: (1) Because they were not able to once a schoolman and a statesman in lifting the people's 


schools to its commanding place in the administration of pub- 
lic affairs. 


Special Premiums June and July. 


We are glad to inform our patrons that we are now 
able to offer the full set of Atlantic Portraits for premi- 
ums. Any person sending us one new subscription to 
Tue Journal, and $2.50, will be entitled to one of the 


following life-size portraits, — all genuine works of art : 


LonGFELLOW, WHITTIER, 
EMERSON, Bryant, 
HouMEs, LowxLL. 


A club of five will entitle the sender to the six por- 
traits. This offer is especially commended to Normal 
Graduates who are about to start on their life- work. 
For sample copies, address 

Tuomas W. BicKNELL, 
16 Hawley St., Boston. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A GeroerapHicaL Reaper. Compiled and arranged by 
James Johonnot, author of Country School houses, Princi- 
ples and Practice of Teaching, etc. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. Price, $1.50. 

One of the urgent demands of our schools is met by this ad- 
mirably-arranged Geographical Reader. Excellent text-books 
of geography, presenting the outline of school work, are abund- 
ant, but something more is needed to awaken and sustain an 
interest in this branch of school study. These wisely-chosen 
selections furnish thought-reading to pupils, relating to this 
single line of study. The articles selected treat of geograph- 
ical topics in detail, and are adapted for supplementary read- 
ing when the subjects are studied from the regular text-book 
in class-work. They contain valuable specific information, 
calculated to deepen the interest of the pupil in the facts and 
in the philosophy of geographical phenomena. They furnish 
topics and suggestions for oral discussions in class, and may 
be made the occasion for valuable exercises in topical recita- 
tion or written composition, reproducing the ideas of each les- 
son. Such supplementary reading will tend to incite pupils to 
more extensive reading, and to the formation of habits of ob- 
servation and thought upon the ordinary topics of daily study. 

The book is arranged in parts under the following general 
heads: “Mountains and Glaciers,” ‘‘ Basins and Plains,” 
“Earthquakes and Volcanoes,“ Rivers and Lakes,“ At- 
mospheric Winds and Storms,“ Climate and Vegetation,” 
„Mountain Roads and Passes, ‘‘ Arctic Regions,“ Tropical 
Regions.“ Natural Curiosities, Wild Animals,” Na- 
tional Characteristics,” ‘ Peculiar Customs,“ “ Islands and 
Islanders, “‘ Peculiar. Regions and People, Cities, Ru- 
ins of Ancient Cities,” Remarkable Modern Works, Re- 
markable Ancient Works,“ and well-chosen ‘‘ Miscellaneous 
Selections.”” The articles are all written by the ablest authors 
on geographical themes, and furnish models of style, the read- 
ing of which, for the purpose indicated above, becoming so 
nearly unconscious that à natural expression is the almost in- 
evitable result. One or more illustrative descriptions are given 
under each general division. Mr. Johonnot has made a good 
book, which, if judiciously used, will stop the immense waste 
of time now spent in most schools in the study of geography 
to little purpose. The volume has a good number of appro- 
priate illustrations, and is printed and bound in almost fault- 
less style and taste. 


“Taree Id Norway!” By Two of Them. With a Map, 
and eight full-page illustrations and fifty wood-cuts, en- 
graved by G. H. Ford, from Original Sketches. One Vol., 
12mo. Philadelphia: Porter & Coates. Cloth extra, black 
and gold; price, $1.75. 

This is a charming book of travel, introducing the reader to 
the delights of a pleasure-trip in the Scandinavian peninsula. 
It blends wit and humor with much valuable information. 
The abundant illustrations, of the most suggestive and amus- 
ing character, add much to the enjoyment of the reader. The 
incidents of sport and travel are founded upon actual occur- 
rences, spiced with fiction. The record begins with July 8 
and ends with Sept. 26, and each day’s experiences are full of 
interest. The book is beautifully printed, and the illustra- 
tions and maps are well executed. It is a book summer tour- 
ists will find specially enjoyable. 


WILLIAM Penn (1644—1718). By Robert J. Burdette. 16mo, 
pp. 366. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 1882. 


This valuable series of books, of The Lives of American 
Worthies,’’ promises to furnish important biographies of rep- 
resentative men. Columbus, by Alden, and Captain John 
Smith and the present volume on William Penn, by Burdette 
of the Burlington Hawkeye, are already published, There are 
in preparation the lives of Franklin, Washington, Jefferson, 
and Jackson. William Penn, the subject of this third,volume 
of the series, is a work of great interest. Penn was born two 
hundred and thirty-eight years ago, and his connection with 
the early history of the Western continent marks him as a 
man of unusual power and influence. His course gave to him 
him a monument in the noble State which bears his hon- 
ored name. Mr. Burdette has admirably presented the salient 
points in his life from his childhood in Sussex, Eng., to his 
founding of the State in the capital of which stands, to-day, 
the old historic hall with the bell that, in the name of the doc- 
trines that he taught, proclaimed liberty throughout the land 
and to all the people thereof. This series of books are well 
printed in large, clear type, and tastefully bound. 


Tue Moruen’s Recorp of the Physical, Mental, and Moral 
Growth of her Child, for the first Fifteen Years. By a 
Mother. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. Price, $1.00. — 


This book is intended to record the important items about 
children during the strictly formative period of their life. One 
page is devoted to the record of the facts in condensed form, 
and the opposite page to details of items that will be valuable 
and entertaining to the children in after-years. For illustra- 
tion, the statistical record of first years give time and place of 
birth, baptism, weight, color of eyes, hair, first notice of 
mother or nurse, kind and quality of food, first thing noticed, 
habits of sleep and wakefulness, diseases, first word uttered, 
accidents, playthings. clothing, habits, ete. This record is va- 
ried for fifteen years, and shows the development of the chil- 
dren in various interesting and valuable departments. Such a 
record will throw light upon the best methods of sanitary 
treatment, use of medicine, and also upon the discipline of 
children. It will be a record that will show the bent of the 
children’s inclinations, and enable the subject of the record to 


study, in subsequent years, the ineidents of his own childhood, 
—a biography written by his mother. 


Acton: or, School and College Days. Boston: Congregational 
Pub. Soc. Price, $1.00. Boston: William Cornell. 


This book is a story of life at Oberlin College, in the days 
of President Finney. It is a work that will do good, and 
shows the deep religious spirit which prevaded that institution. 
The experiences of young men and women interested in the 
cause of the Redeemer of Mankind are clearly and forcibly de- 
scribed. As a story it has merit, being written in a vigorous 
and pleasing style. The suggestions it contains for parents 
are valuable, and the lessons it teaches young people cannot 
fail to be very useful. It its beautifully printed, and taste- 
fully bound. 


CokxxLL's Lives oF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

Price, $2.00. 

This volume contains sketches of the lives of forty clergy- 
men, commencing with the Rev. Lyman Beecher, D. D. An 
interesting peculiarity of these sketches is found in the fact 
that the writer was more or less acquainted with all of them, 
except one who died before his recollection. Several anecdotes 
of Dr. Beecher are here related; and of many of the others 
never before published, Rev. Dr. Nettleton, the greatest and 
most important evangelist of the present century, is the second 
one named. Rev. Calvin Park, D.D., professor for thirty years 
in Brown University, father of Prof. Park of Andover, fills a 
prominent place in these sketches. This volume also contains 
the life and services of Rev. Jacob Ide, of Medway, written by 
Rev. William M. Thayer. The volume also contains sketches of 
Reverends Nathan Lark, John Sanford, Henry M. Dexter, 
Increase N. Tarbox, Baalis Sanford, Enoch Sanford, Rufus W. 
Clark, Nehemiah Adams, Jedediah Morse, William E. Chan- 
ning, Lorenzo Dow, Phineas Stowe, Daniel Leach, Thomas 
Andros, Henry A. Boardmen, Andrew L. Stone, Charles G. 
Finney, Jonathan French, Joseph S. Clarke, Rollin H. Nealey, 
Dorus Clark, William Hague, Thomas Williams, C. Waterson, 
The volume also contains the lives of several physicians and 
business-men. The last person named is the Hon. George B. 
Emerson, LL.D., the model teacher of the nineteenth century, 
whose life every teacher should carefully read and copy. 


Vol. II. 


A SMALLER History or THE Unitep States. By Josiah 
W. Leeds, author of A Larger History of the United States. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


This well-arranged history is peculiarly adapted for element- 
ary school uses. It is divided into six periods: I. The Early 
Inhabitants of North America; II. The Explorations and Dis- 
coveries to the Settlement of Jamestown. III. The Period 
of Colonization. IV. The Revolution and Formation of a Re- 
publican Government. V. The Presidential Administrations 
to the Civil War. VI. From the beginning of the Civil War 
to the present time. Valuable supplementary matter is ap- 
pended giving an excellent course of historical reading, chron- 
ological tables, South American chronology, the Declaration 
of Independence, the Constitution of the United States, and a 
complete Index and Pronouncing Vocabulary. One feature 
of this history is to be commended. In treating of the war 
periods the author has been very concise in his statements, 
and has carefully avoided the introduction of objectionable 
war pietures found in many school histories. The infer- 
ence the pupil would get from the book is that an appeal to 
arms is not the best way to settle disputes. 


LITERARY NOTES, 


— The enterprising publishing house of Ginn, Heath & Co., 
9 and 13 Tremont Place, Boston, have just issued a new de- 
scriptive catalogue of their publications, including important 
announcements of new books suited for colieges and schools 
of every grade. In English Literature their list is very rich 
and valuable, comprising such authors of world-wide fame as 
Arnold, Carpenter, Hudson, Lounsbury, Rolfe, and Sprague. 
In English Grammar, the works of Bigsby, Gilmore, Whitney, 
and Mrs. Knox, whose Teachers’ Edition of Elementary 
Lessons is unequaled by any book in the language. In Latin 
they have the works of Allen, Allen & Greenough, Crowell, Hal- 
sey, Johnston, King, Leighton, Parkhurst, Stickney, Thacher, 
White, Whiton, and others of standard value. In Greek their 
authors are Allen, Flagg, Goodwin, White, Keep, Leighton, 
Seymour, Sedgwick, Tarbell, Tyler, Whiton, and others. In 
Mathematics they publish the works of Byerly, Halsted, Hardy, 
Dr. Hill, Dr. Pierce, Waldo, Wentworth, Hill, and Wheeler. 
For Geographical study they have Fitz’s Terrestrial Globe and 
Hand-book; Joslin’s Terrestrial, Celestial, and Slated Globes; 
Johnston’s Large and Small Wall Maps; and Our World 
Geographies,” by Hall. In the Department of Science they 


ence Teaching“; Gage & Hill on Physics, and Searle’s Out- 
Time and Tune Books, Kichberg’s High School Music Readers, 


Teachers, and Sharland’s Music Readers. In Philosophy they 
publish the great works of Hickok and Seelye. In German, 
Hodges’ Course in Scientific German, and Sheldon’s Short Ger- 
man Grammar. This firm have, also, some excellent miscel- 


laneous books by such authors as Dippold, Fisk, Halse „Har- 
rison, Hudson, Leighton, March, Monoyer, and Whittaker, 

ons — 
dant testimonials — 


— The second number of Progress, a Sunday-School Work- 


publish the Boston Natural History Series of Guides for Sci-|ous ill 
lines of Astronomy. In Music, they publish Caswell & Ryan’s * 


Mason’s Readers and Charts, Mason & Holt’s Manual for 1 


ple, Boston, Mass., has contributions from a larger group of 
distinguished Christian workers than we have ever known to 
have been grouped before in any one paper. Ex-President 
Hayes, of Ohio; Ex-President Woolsey, of Yale College; Rev. 
Drs. Jobn Hall, and William M. Taylor, of New York; Rey. 
Alex. McKenzie, D.D, of Massachusetts; Rev. J. A. Worden, 
of Pennsylvania; Rev. J. F. Elder, D.D., of New York; Rev. 
A. H. Lewis, D.D., of New Jersey; Rev. A. A. Wright, of 
Massachusetts; Rev. Frank Russell, of Ohio; Ralph Wells, 
Fed., of New York; Rev. G. C. Waterman, of New Hamp- 
shire; Hon. T. W. Bicknell, of Massachusetts; Rev. J. H. 
James, of Connecticut; Miss Jennie B. Merrill, of New York; 
Rev. R. H. Fulton, of Maryland; R. W. Woodward, Esq., of 
New Jersey; Rev. A. E. Dunning, of Massachusetts; Rev. 
O. P. Gifford, of Massachusetts; W. R. Hurd, Esq.. of Con- 
necticut, and others are represented in its columns. The price 
of the paper is but 25 cents per year. Every Sunday-school 
worker should have it. 

— A new volume of poems from Mr. Longfellow, including 
all the lyrics that he wrote after the publication of Ultima 
Thule, will be published very soon by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
It will be called In the Harbor ; Ultima Thule, Part II.,a 
title chosen by Mr. Longfellow himself. They have also just 
published Condensed Novels and Stories, the fifth and last vol- 
ume in the new edition of Bret Harte’s complete works; and 
another novel of Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson’s, The Bridal March, 
will be published this month, with four illustrations. The 
August number of the Atlantic will contain as a frontispiece 
a new steel-engraved portrait of Emerson. Mr. Emerson is 
represented as he appeared when in full vigor, and not as in 
the later photographs. The subscriptions to the Longfellow 
Memorial Association are pouring in from all quarters. The 
subscription is $1.00, and the amount raised by this means 
will be expended in buying the lot opposite the Longfellow 
house, and erecting there a monument to the poet. 

— The New-England Publishing Company have just pub- 
lished a work on Manual Education in Public Schools, by 
L. H. Marvel, late Supt. of Schools, Gloucester, Mass. Price, 
35 and 50 cents. In this important work are collated the 
opinions of the best authorities in respect to the demand for 
manual instruction, and the means which may be employed to 
meet the demand. It furnishes a statement of the industrial 
education at Gloucester, Mass., and the course of instruction 
adopted. Four pages of cuts are appended, showing the kind 
of work to be done in public schools in conformity with the 
plan of instruction in the matter of industrial construction 
now being developed in the leading cities of the country. It 
is a work those interested in this department of education 
should read. It will greatly aid in the solution of this impor- 
tant question, now under general consideration by educators. 

— A. Williams & Co., Boston, send us No. 1, Vol. I., of 
The Art Student, published by students in the School of Draw- 
ing and Painting, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Mass.; Robert 
Lewis Reid, editor-in-chief, with four associate editors; Ralph 
E. Clarkson, business manager. Price, 25 cents per number. 
It contains articles on art culture, and illustrations, or rather 
sketches, gathered from various sources, admirably adapted to 
furnish suggestions in artistic work. We bid the students of 
the school a hearty ‘‘ God-speed ”’ in their new enterprise, and 
hope The Art Stadent will prosper. 

— D. Lothrop and Co.’s new book, The Pettibone Name, by 
Margaret Sidney, is meeting with a flattering reception, having 
passed through three editions in three weeks. It is the first 
volume of the V. I. F. Series.“ The July Wide Awake will 
contain, for the benefit of its summer readers, a program for 
an evening’s entertainment, comprising pantomimes, repre- 
sentations of statuary, pictures, etc.; it also gives a carpenter’s 
8 for building a portable stage. The article is prepared by 

B. Bartlett, 

— A. G. Sherwood, 76 East Ninth street, New York, has 
just published an essay on Our Indian Question, by Captain 
E. Butler, 5th Infantry, U.S. Army. It shows careful and 
accurate historical research, and will do much to correct many 
false ideas regarding the treatment of the Indian tribes by the 
U. S. Government. 

— Kochendoerfer & Urie, 200 Broadway, New York, have 
recently published The Villa Bohemia; price, 50 cents. A 


story suited to light summer reading, when the struggle is be- 
tween doing nothing and something next to nothing. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED, 
lecture room of the U. 8. Nat. 


The Saturday 


; by Samuel A. Drake: with ills. 
ork: Harper & Bros. 


First Studies in Drawing; containing elementar exercises, drawing? 
objects, ete.; by . T cloth 60cts. New York: John Wiley 
Memoirs of the Science TOkid Daigaku (University of Tokio); 


Nos.6,7,8 ...The Chemistry of Saké- Brewin : R. W. Atkinson . . The 
Wave of Some of the Principal el Lines of the 


Spectrum; T. C. Mendenhall . . Report on the Meteorology of Tokio 
for the Year (1880); by T. C. Mendenhall. Pub. at Tokio. 

A Sane Lunatic; by Clara Louise Burnham; cloth; Series. 
Ch Henry A. Sumner & Co. 

Guides for entific Teachin 


; ‘No. VII., W 

emia ; . 2 

York: Kochendoerfer & Urie. po. 201; prion Bow 

The Faiths of the World; St. Giles Lectures; cloth. New York: Chas. 


er’s paper, published by Eben Shute, secretary, Tremont Tem- 


The Literary History of England in the end of the hteenth and the 
nning of the Nineteenth Century; Mrs. Oliphant, three vols. 
New York: Macmillan & C2. 


| — 
| 
— Museam, ner the auspices of the Anthropological and Biological So- 
; cleties of Washington, in March and April, 1882; cloth. . Living Truths; 
from the bbe of Charles Kingsley; selected by E. E. Brown ; intro. 
by W. D. Howells; cloth, $1.00. Boston: D. Dothrop & Co, 
Dickens; by A. W. Ward; “ English Men of Letters” series; cloth.... 
| California for Health, Pleasure, and Residence; a book for travelers and 
; new edition; rev. by Charles Nordhoff; with maps and numer- 
ustrations; eiii novel; by Constance F. Woolson; 
LS. 8. Relnh winiscences of my Irish in 
y Thomas — ; with Portrait....The Heart of the White 
ains; their legend and scenery by 


* 
— 
* 
— 
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CaLIFORNIA.—The San Francisco School com. on classifi- 
cation recently submitted a lengthy report recommending the 
Board’s approval of the recommendations of the prin. of the 
Boys’ High School, that boys who were absent from one or 
or more examinations, and those who received an average of 
75 per cent. on the examination actually passed, be admitted 
to the Boys’ High School upon showing that the absence was 


for good cause. 


GeorGiaA.—The normal school for colored persons in At- 
lanta now has 240 students and 18 teachers. Many of the stu- 
dents occupy their three months’ vacation in teaching. The 
country schools are well attended, colored parents often work- 
ing at night in order to send their children to school, 


State Editor, F. B. GAULT, Mason City, Iowa, 

Iowa.—Supt. Sabin of Clinton is to be congratulated upon 
his rare good fortune, likewise the Board of Ed. of that city 
upon its rare good judgment, in retaining him for the twelfth 

ear. Almost the entire corps of teachers was reélected. Eight 
of Supt. Sabin’s teachers have served the entire eleven years 
with him, and seven have served over seven years; twelve of 
the teachers are graduates of the high school. Commence- 
ment June 16, at which time 17 pupils graduated from the high 
school. What city in lowa can show a better record ? 

The commencement of Grinnell Coll will be characterized 
by the graduation of a class of 30, and by the laying of a cor- 
ner-stone of a new building. 

Supt. Mathews of Jasper Co., in addition to working a thor- 
ough plan for district assocs. for teachers, holds teachers’ 
meetings in central places, followed by a lecture. 

The county supts. of the 3d District held their second an- 
nual convention at Charles City, June 1 and 2. The follow- 
ing papers were read: Best Practical Results in Teaching,“ 
Supt. L. Eells, Allamakee Co.; “‘Supplementary Reading,“ 
Supt. O. O. Oathout, Clayton Co.; Low Grade Teachers,“ 
Supt. J. A. Klein, Winneshiek Co.; Certificates,“ Supt. J. K. 
Evans, Franklin Co. State Supt. Akers was in attendance, 
and added to the interest and profit of the meeting. One who 
was there reports: This was Supt. Akers’ first meeting with 
most of the county supts. present, but all went away feeling 
that the great educational interests of the State are in worthy 
and capable hands; and adds significantly, ‘ All the boys 
took to him.“ 


State Editor, J. N. WiLKrnson, Decatur, III. 


ILLIxOIS.— Decatur high school did not quite have its one- 
third boys in the graduating class this year, they numbering 
only five of the 17. One of the five, however, is nearly double 
the ordinary graduate size, and is the first colored graduate. 
— Centralia School Board has made the rule that their con- 
tract with teachers shall be good for only a month at a time. 
If they should ever have good teachers under this arrangement, 
other boards giving better wages would know where to look 
during the year for material to fill vacancies, Neither Supt. 
Elder nor Prin. Gray consents to remain. 

Prin. Mercer of Sheffield will spend the summer in Nebraska. 
— Prest. Blanchard of Wheaton Coll. has resigned. Han- 
over school-building is to have $2,200 of improvement. J. C. 
Paul is a success as prin. at that place. ——Prin. McDougall of 
Princeton engages in the lumber trade in Wisconsin next year. 
W. E. Marvin leaves Pontiac to return to a place in Jersey 
City schools. ——We think C. I. Parker, of Oakland, the most 
fortunate teacher of the State. All his superintendence is in 
one building, and he receives next year $2,700.——Carroll 
Board of Supervisors give Supt. Mastin $150 assistance for 
summer institute, — Lieut. Reed of Southern Normal was one 
of the judges at the Champaign competitive drill.—Supt. 
Haven of Evanston retires at the close of this year to become 
a physiclan.— Joshua Thorpe, one of the oldest of Illinois 
teachers, goes next year to a principalship in Wisconsin. — 
Prin. James of Amboy retires to enter the law. ——Prin. Frank 
Tipton, of Golden, Adams Co., declines reélection, and pro- 
poses to go West.——More than haif the Springfield teachers 
took educational journals the past year. 

The School Board of Edwardsville require all inexperienced 
appointees to attend a teachers’ institute this summer. 
J. H. Freeman, having been urged to allow his name to be 
presented for the county superintendency, positively declines, 
saying that while so good an officer as C. E. Mann is available 
for reélection, he would not think of seeking the place.—— 
J. A. Mercer closes his long and successful career at Sheffield, 
and accepts the principalship at Nevada, Ia Princeton high 
school alumni held their annual reunion June 4. The exer- 
cises lasted till 4 00 o’clock in the morning, and had variety 
enough to entertain all classes. For want of time, not all the 
program that had . was given.—Decatur loses 
Miss Irwin from the ools, but Supt. Harrington of Carlin- 
ville ceases to be a bachelor. 


The 228 Is the complete program of the 14th annual 
meeting of the III. Soc. of School Prins.: 

Sunday Morning, July 2.—Sermon, by H. L. Boltwood, Ottawa. Even- 
ing, Song service. 

Monday, July 3.— Tendencies in Educational Thought and Method; 
Wm. Jenkins, of Mendota. 

The Responsiblity of the Teacher for the Physical Development of his 
Pupils; Geo. M. Herrick, of Lena. Discussion. 

uesday, July 4.—Appointment of Committees. How can the Teacher 
increase the Moral Power of his Pupils? Sarah E. Raymond, Supt. of 
tt pect «ree People; 
ree ools the a J. H. t 

H. L. Boltwood, 

Wednesday, July 5. — Do our Public Schools, as now ized and 
Conducted, meet the Wants of the Times? 8. B. Kemble, of Island. 
Discussion, led by 8. M. Inglis, of Greenville, 

The Geology and Zodlogy of Grand Traverse Bay, Prof. 8. A. Forbes. 

Reports. The Management of Bad Boys; D. H. Darling, of Joliet. 
led by A. J. — 1 of — 

cursion on the steamer Cit verse, verse Mich. 

July 3, 4, and 6. 


Kansas.—The recent quarter-centennial celebration of the 
schools of Lawrence brought to the front a number of the old 
settlers, with stories to tell of the early days of the thirty-fourth 

tate, and the political conflict which attended its formation. 
Ex-Gov. C. Robinson, the first governor elected by the people 
of the free State of Kansas, told of the efforts of Amos A. 

wrence, son of Amos Lawrence, the famous New England 
philanthropist, to establish a free-school system in the new 
tate, and of the national subscription among voters for Fre- 
mont, which was started for that purpose. Mr. Lawrence, 
also, out of his private fortune, gave $23,000 for the establish- 
ment of a free school, and to aid the Sunday-schools in Kan- 


das, and this was the foundation of the elaborate and success- 
ful educational system which now exists there. The State 


Univ. at Lawrence, four normal schools, an ee college, 
thousand free common have grown out 


and nearly five 


of this small beginning. There is a productive school fund 
4 — 000, and the school property of the State is valued at 


State Editor, Taomas N. Jonxsox, Cumberland, Md. 

MARYLAND.—The school year has closed in nearly all parts 
of the State. Several of the counties had extended the school- 
year to nine months, and the good results of the work are 
already manifest. Formerly when the schools, closed, private 
schools of all kinds were undertaken to supplement the work 
of the public schools, — the public-school work 
suffered greatly, and the teachers of the same had a great deal 
to undo every fall at the opening of the schools. These annual 
private schools did not so much affect the pupils as to the 
branches pursued by them, as they destroyed the discipline 
already attained through the work of the public schools. It is 
a noticeable and lamentable fact that every year a large num- 
ber of our teachers find it to their own interests to go else- 
where, or to engage in some other enterprise. It follows that 
the work attained in these schools is not so thorough or 80 
systematic as it might be if the same corps of teachers were 
retained from year to year. In many cases, just as a teacher 
becomes fully acquainted, and thus enabled to do the most 
good in his school, he finds a more lucrative position elsewhere. 
A resolution was offered at the last meeting of the Baltimore 
City Teachers’ Inst., ‘‘ That teachers be elected or appointed 
to their positions for life, or during good service and behavior.”’ 

The State Normal closed its year’s work last week, The 
year has been very successful. 

Allegany Co. has two normal schools this vacation,—one at 
Cumberland, conducted by Profs. H. G. Weimer, T. N. John- 
son, and W. C. Handy; the other at Barton, conducted by 
Prof. J E. J. Buckey. Both schools have a good attendance. 

The Allegany Co. Comrs. of Schools will build five new 
school-houses during the summer, 


MicHIGAaN.—Prof. Hammond of Blissfield will superintend 
the Tecumseh schools the coming year. —— The people of 
Baldwin have a one-story school-house that will seat 200 pu- 

ils ——Arrangements are being made to organize a musica] 
nstitute at Allegan, to last six weeks, and to be under the 
care of Prof. T. W. Hubbard, of New York, who will also give 
instruction in elocution. —— During the past year Petoskey 
had only four teachers, but the coming year ten persons will 
be employed to mould the intellects of the future sovereigns 
of the Nation. 

The schools of Traverse City closed Jnne 1 and 2, with ap- 
propriate exercjses. Prof. Burkhead, the prin., and his corps 
of teachers, are to be highly complimented at the close of this 
school-year for the degree of excellence to which they have 
brought the various departments, and especially for the bring- 
ing of all the various grades into one harmonious whole. It is 
hoped and expected that an arrangement will be made by 
which diplomas from this school will admit their holders di- 
rectly intothe Univ. Traverse City has certainly good reason 
to congratulate herself on the high excellence of her schools. 

Prof. W. D. Clisbee, of the Birmingham schools, has been 
engaged as supt. of the Lapeer city schools.——Grand Haven 
has 27 applicants for the position ef supt. of her schsols.—— 
The Benton Harbor High School graduated 11 pupils May 31. 
—Hillsdale Coll. commencement occurs June 15. 

The annual apportainment of the primary-school interest 
fund for 1882 was made May 1, by Supt. of Public Instr. V. B 
Cochran at the rate of $1.24 per capita of the school census in 
districts entitled to share in such apportionment, The whole 
number of children in the State between the ages of 5 and 20 
years is 518,204, but the apportionment is made on 514,874, 
the difference of 3,420 being children residing in districts that 
have not complied with the law as regards maintaining school. 


State Editor, O. WHITMAN, Red Wing, Minn. 

MinnEsoTA.—The graduating exercises of the Stillwater 
High School took place on Friday evening, June 2. The at- 
tendance was large and the exercises — my The class 
numbered six. The first place was awarded to Carrie Engle- 
hardt, and the second to Hugh Scott. 

The Red Wing High School graduated five students on Fri- 
day, June 9. The exercises took place in the forenoon at the 
Presbyterian-church, which was crowded full with an appre- 
ciative and interested audience. The first place was given to 
Hattie F. Smith, and the second to John B. Hawley. One of 
the number, F. J. Sullivan, intends to enter the State Univ. 
next autumn. 

Misses Davis, Holly, and France, teachers in the Rochester 
public schools, have resigned, and their places have been 
filled by the election of Misses Stansbury, Fish, and McKisley. 

Prof. A. W. Rankin, for the past year prin. of the Austin 
public schools, has been reélected, with $100 increase in salary. 
Eight of the nine teachers were elected. 

At a late meeting of the Regents of the State Univ. the en- 
tire faculty was reélected.——Prof. G. B. Aiton, prin. of Zum- 
brota graded school, has resigned his position to take a similar 
one at Owatonna, at a higher n of teachers in 
the Rochester public schools are: High school, $60 per month; 
grammar school, $40 per month; primary school, $30 per month, 

Miss Kate M. Ball has been elected teacher of oo and 
Miss Carrie Smith as teacher of penmanship in the Winona 
public schools; the one at a salary of a year, the other at 
$700.—Prof. A M. Welles, the successful prin. of the St. 
Cloud Union School, has been reélected for another year.—— 
State Supt. D. L. Kiehle will deliver an address at the grad- 
uating exercises of the Faribault High School, June 16. 


Missouri. — The closing exercises of the Springfield High 
School took place May 25. The Opera House was crowded to 
its utmost capacity, and hundreds were turned away disap- 
pointed, Thirteen young ladies and two young gentlemen 
composed the class, and one and all did exceedingly well. 
The essays were elegantly written, and abounded in chaste and 
beautiful thoughts. Profs. Fairbauks and Atkinson and their 
assistants are to be commended for their untiring efforts to 
bring these school-exercises to so successful a conclusion. The 
rigid examination through which the scholars have passed 
speaks in the highest terms of the ability of their teachers. 

The Salem Acad. now numbers 465 pupils, from 12 counties 
of the State, The prin., Prof. W. H. Lynch, has inaugurated 
acustom at the academy worthy of imitation, Each month 
the students celebrate some noted American. In February 
they celebrated Washington; in March, Longfellow; in April, 
Whittier; and in May, Holmes. As long as American youths 
delight in celebrating such men there is hope for our country. 

Kansas City schools closed June 2. The high school awarded 
diplomas to the largest class ever graduated from its halls. 
Monday evening, June 5, the commencement exercises were 
held at the Coate’s Opera House, a * assembly oe tan 
ent to witness the scene of interest. The Board of Ed. have 
elected the old corps of principals without an exception, and 


the old corps of assistants with a few exceptions. Twelve 
teachers are added to the force, making 115. The principals 
elected are: High school, E. C. White; grammar schools, Mrs. 
A. J. Warren, Mrs. Clara Hoffman, H. A. White, J. T. Bu- 
chanan, J. C. Davis, G. B Longan, P. Brown, Miss G. T. 
Johnson, Miss M. E. Densmore, Miss Jennie Hewette, Miss 
Ella Smith, Mrs. Grace Van Horn. The Board has raised the 
salaries of all the teachers 26 per cent. The report of the 
enumeration of children of school-age in the city shows that 
20,018 children should be drawing wisdom from the public 


fount. 
Warrensburg and Kirksville Normals have just closed an 
unusually successful year’s work, both graduating larger 


classes than ever before. 

Dr. Laws, of the Columbia Univ., seems to have created 
quite a sensation in both the educational and editorial world 
by the sentiments expressed in his address before the Press 
Assoc. at St. Joseph. 

The 11th annual commencement of the Independence Female 
Coll., Rev. A. Carro!, prest, was held the 9th inst. There 
was no graduating class this year. The exercises were con- 
ducted by the normal class,——The 16th annual commence- 
ment of the Lincoln Inst. was held at Jefferson City, June 9, 
in the capitol building. The Representative Hall was filled to 
overflowing with a mixed audience, white and colored. The 
exercises were well rendered. Gov. Crittenden presented the 
diplomas, and delivered an eloquent and touching address. 
Among the graduates present was Parson Brown, who has 
just been elected prin. of the Lincoln Grammar School, Kau- 
sas City. 

State Editor, C. J. ALBERT, Germantown, O0. 

Oxnt10.—The Case School of Applied Science at Cleveland will 
end its first year this month. So far as its instruction goes, it 
has been an eminently successful one. Its chemistry — is 
splendidly equipped,—so also is that of physics, which will be 
— in operation next term. The school during the past year 

as instructed a freshman class of 12 and four special students 
in chemistry. 

Antioch Coll., Yellow Springs, will be reopened in Sept. by 
the Christians. 

Mr. B. F. Davis, of Butler Co., has been elected supt. of the 
Eaton public schools, Mr. Davis has been a teacher in this 
county for ten years, part of which time has been spent as 
prin. of the schools of this city. He is a graduate of the Miami 
Coll. of Oxford, and is well qualified for the position to which 
he has been elected. There were 27 applicants for the position. 

The recent report of the Board of Ed. of Dayton shows the 
number of youth of school age to be 11,225, of which 5,787 are 
enrolled in the public schools. 

Supt. P. W. Search thus estimates the total expenses of 
members attending the meeting of the State Teachers’ Assoc. 
at Niagara: Two and one-half days at the International, $6 25; 
meals en route $1.00; sight-seeing, .95; sleeping-car (both 
ways) 62 00; membership of Assoc., $1.00. To this amount 
must be added cost of railroad ticket. This includes every- 
thing, and, considering the length of time spent at the Falls, 
is certainly very cheap. By some self-denial this amount can 
be reduced five or six dollars. 

The Scioto Valley Teachers’ Assoc. met at Ironton, May 5 
and 6. About two hundred teachers were in attendance. It 
was in all respects one of the most interesting and profitable 
sessions yet held. The program consisted of seven excellent 
papers, Hon. D F. DeWolf, State Comr., being present, was 
called upon to open the discussion on one of the papers. On 
Friday evening Prof. T. C. Mendenhall, of Columbus, gave a 
very entertaining and instructive lecture on “ Education in 
Japan.“ The following officers were elected for the ensuing 

ear: Prest.—Geo, E. — i Waverly. Vice-Prest.—Emily 

all, Portsmouth. Sec.—F. H. DeWart, Hanging Rock. Fr. 
Com.—E. H. Mark, Washington C. H.; Jennie Wynn, Chilli- 
cothe; J. H. Phillips, Gallipolis. 
State Editor, V. G. CURTIS, Corry, Pa. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—We note the following changes from a 
contemporary: Prof. F. J. Stettler, of Statington, leaves the 
profession for the slate industry at Peoria, [ll Mr. W. J. 
Reinhart, of Lansdale, has accepted a call to Philadelphia. 
Prof. J. P. Uhler, of Kutztown Normal, has been elected toa 
professorship in Gustavus Adolphus Coll. in Minn. Miss Belle 
Myers, of the same school, also contemplates a change. Texas 
wants Prof. E. S. Dieter, of Muhlenberg Coll. Prof. W. R. 
Hofford, for sixteen years prin. of the Allentown Female Coll., 
proposes to retire from his office at the end of the present 
scholastic year; his successor has not yet been named. A. B. 
Urick, Esq , for eight years the publisher of the Hducator, has 
moved to Florida, and is in the orange-growing business, 

The Women’s Medica! Coll. of Penn., which has been bravely 
struggling against opposition for thirty-two years, has gradu- 
ated 276 students, not a few of whom have been called to 
responsible places. 

At the last meeting of the Erie Board of Ed. the Visiting 
Com. made an able and highly satisfactory report of the 
condition of the schools. The report, while being compli- 
men to all concerned, must be highly satisfactory to Supt. 
H. S. Jones, to whose abilities and qualifications as an edu- 
cator can be attributed in a 8 measure the very excellent 
standing of its public schools, The committee claim “that 
the boy or girl compelled to leave school even from the inter- 
mediate grade, will leave with a better education than the 
average man obtained in all the schooling he was able to get 
in the public schools fifty years ago. With such an indefati- 
gable and untiring supt., and such a corps of teachers as 
our high school possesses at this time, backed by the spirit 
which prevails all through the various depts., we are bound to 
see still greater success in the future.“ 


Texas.—The Texas State Univ. will open Jan. 1, 1883. The 
faculty will be elected in — The position of Prof. of 
Philosophy, Educational Psychology, and Political Economy 
will, it is believed, be tendered to Dr Wm. T. Harris, of Con- 
cord, Mass. 


TENNESSEE.—The Nashville Banner takes a cheerful view 
of the educational work being done in Tennessee, It says 
that the Vanderbilt Univ. is fast assuming its proper place at 
the head of Southern educational institutions, and that it is 
destined to be a tremendous power in the South and South- 
west. Respecting the educational system throughout the 
State, it says that the men who are engaged in it are doing the 
work well, and that it is becoming ‘‘ a compact, solid system, 
from the bottom to the top.“ 


State Editor, Jno. E. BUSHNELL, Salem, Va. 
Vireinta.—John Oliver, a colored man from Richmond, Va., 
one of the trustees of the Moore-street Iudustrial School for 


Colored Children, has been in Boston and the East several 
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weeks soliciting aid for the same. He comes indorsed and 
recommended by ex-State Supt. W. Ruffuer, Rev. J. L. M. 
Curry, and other prominent and well-known gentlemen of Vir- 

nia, and is receiving substantial testimonials of the interest 
which the liberal citizens of Boston manifest in the enterprise 
which he represents. The principal object sought by the pro- 
moters of this institution is to help destitute children of both 


sexes by combining technical industry with an ordinary ele- 
mentary education. 


WIiscoxsix.— The 30th annual session of the State Teachers’ 
Assoc. will meet at Janesville, July 5-7. The program has 
been outlined as follows: 


Wednesday Evening. — Address by Supt. James MacAlister; The Ital- 
lan Renaissance in its relation to Modern Culture. 

Thursday, Ju/y 6. President's address. 14 Miss Nellie M. Rolf, 
Belo.t. bysical Culture in our Schools; Wm. E. Anderson. 
What Training and Tests of Teachers are Needed? Supt. John Nagle. 
Vocal Music in Schools,— Method illustrated with Class; Prof. D. E. 
Gardner. Methods in Geography; Miss N. L. Hatch, River Falls. Dan- 

ite Mental Habits in the Knowledge getting of our Schools; Prof. A. 

North. 

Superintendents’ Meeting Address by State Supt. Robt. Graham. 

Evening Session. — Address: Influence of School Discipline upon the 
Development of Children; Dr. W. Kempster. 

Friday Morning Session.—Adaress: Shall we Teach Trades in the Public 
Schools? Prest. 8. H. Peabody, III. Indus. Univ. Some Defects in our 
Graded Systems; Supt. C. F. Viebahn. Discussion, opened 1 8. 
Shaw, Prof. Edw. Auerswald. Notes upon Education Abroad; Miss B. A. 
Stewart. Reports of committees. Election of officers. 

Superintendents’ Meeting. — 200 E=, Opening exercises. Relation of 


Supts. to Quantity and Quality of ers; 3 J. Nagle and L. D. 
Harvey. National Appropriation for Common Schools; Supt. A. Hard 
and Prof. J. G. Emery. County Library; Supts. B. M. one and D. H. 


Morgan. 

Friday Evening.— An Evening in Wonderland; Prof. W. I. Marshall, 
Massachusetts. 

A Model Kindergarten will be conducted each day during the 2 
in rooms convenient to the Assembly Hall, under the direction of Miss J. 
LI. Jones, of the Oshkosh Normal Kiadergarten. 

All railways in Wisconsin will return members of the Assoc. for one-fifth 
the regular fare. Tickets good through Tuesday, July 11. 

G. S. ALBEE, Oshkosh. Prest. E. SMITH, „Sec. I. N. 
STewart, Waukesha, CA'u Zz. Com. 

INSTITUTE ConDUCTORS’ MEETING, JULY 8 AND 10 — The annual 
pectin of Institute Conductors will be held in Janesville, July 8-1". 
The following program of exercises will be carried out. The principals 
in — presentations and discussions have been designated by the Com. on 
Institutes. 

1. Reports of Conductors. 2. Presentation oi Institute Work in Third 
Form, illustrating What shall be presented, and How presented. 3. How 
to reach the experienced teachers, and interest them in Institute work. 
4 The relation to and duties of Co. Supts. in Iustitutes. 5. Suggestions 
by Prests. of the Normal Schools. 6. Future Work in Institutes,—Modi. 
fications. Genera! discussion. Rost. GRAHAM, Ch'n. of Com. 


WASHINGTON TERRITORY.—Prest. A. J. Anderson, of the 
Territorial Univ. at Seattle, has accepted the presidency of the 
Whitman Coll. at Walla Walla. Forty citizens of Walla Walla 
have pledged support for three years, with the tuition; i. e., 
supplement the tuition up to the sum of $3,000 the first year, 
9 <j increase the second year, and also an additional sum the 

year. 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE. 
State Editor, N. A. Lock, Augusta, Me. 


— Prof. G. T. Fletcher has been unanimously elected Supt. 
of Schools of Auburn. The town has chosen wisely. Prof. 


periences eminently fit him for the office of supt. 


| NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
State Editor, D. A. CLurForD, Manchester, N. H. 


— The commencement exercises at Tilden Sem. were at- 
tended the last week, beginning on the Sabbath, June 11. The 
annual sermon was preached by W. V. Davis, of Manches- 
ter, to a full and highly interested audience, in the village 
church. Tuesday was given up to gymnastic exercises and art 
exhibition at the Sem., and the annual concert (in the church), 
conducted by Misses Kimball, Wilkins, and Smith, in the 
evening, which was highly creditable both to the teachers and 
pupils. On Wednesday a large audience at the church lis- 
tened with much interest to the exercises of the graduating 
class. The class numbered nine, hailing from six States; viz, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, New York, Ohio, Georgia, and 
Canada. All appeared well, and a few remarkably well. After 
these exercises Prof. Barlow presented the diplomas with a few 
words of encouragement and counsel appropriate to the occa- 
sion, and then called upon Supt. J. W. Patterson and Prof. 
Orcutt, the former prin. of the Sem., who made brief addresses 
to the audience. In the evening a reception to the senior 
class and invited friends was very fully attended and much 
enjoyed. More than $6,000 has recently been spent upon the 
Sem. building, which makes it one of the best school-buildings 
in New England; and, with the able board of teachers em- 

loyed, no better accommodations and facilities can be found 
— the education of young ladies. The prospects of the school 
are excellent. At their annual meeting the trustees elected 
Hon. ex-Gov. Smyth, of Manchester, to fill the vacancy caused 


as honorary trustee. 
— — has unanimously reélected Wm. E. Buck 


Supt. of Schools. 


VERMONT. 
State Editor, C. C. Boynton, Townshend, Pt. 


— The closing exercises of the St. Johnsbury Acad. take 

lace June 21 and 22. The baccalaureate sermon will be de- 
— by Rev. H. Fairbanks; examinations, Tuesday and 
Wednesday; on Thursday, meeting of the alumni and gradua- 
tion-class exercises. 

— The closing exercises of the graduating class of the Barre 
Acad., June 15, were largely attended. Prof. Wheelock will 
probably continue in the school another year. 


Fletcher is essentially a practical educator, and his varied ex- | ga 


by the death of Mr. Craft, and also elected Prof. Hiram Orcutt | - 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

— The semi-centennial and commencement exercises of the 
Perkins Inst. and Mass. School for the Blind occurred at the 
Tremont Temple, Boston, June 13. Dr. 8. Eliot presided and 
made the address. Literary and musical selections were given 
by the pupils. The reading by the blind girls was very inter- 
esting, both for the manner and the selections. The kinder- 
rten exercise by the little girls and the recitation iv geogra- 
phy by the little boys were quite remarkable, as, also, were the 

mnastic exercises by a group of girls, and the military drill 
2 some of the larger boys. Before closing, Mr Anagnos 
spoke of the need of a large kindergarten for the younger chil- 
dren, of whom there are many still uncared for. 

— Nearly three hundred of the students expect to return to 
Wellesley in September, and the Freshman class promises to 
be very large. 

— Maplewood Inst, Pittsfield, will have a new catalogue in 
a few days. The present term closes June 29, and a class of 


seven young men graduate. 


— The graduating exercises of the Westboro High School 
will take place June 30, The entire class for 82 is in the En- 
glish dept. 


— At Worcester, Mr. Charles T. Haynes, of the Washington- 
street School, resumes his position. Miss Etta M. Stowell, 
who has been absent on account of sickness, has returned to 
her school at Union Hill. Miss Mary L. Bridgman, formerly 
of the Amherst High School and late of the Schenectady 
(N.Y.) High School, has been appointed. for the remainder of 
the year, to the vacancy caused by Miss Beane, lately deceased. 

— The Hitchcock Free High School at Brimfield has graded 
its 27th class. Charles H. Cooper, who has been e onnected 
with the school for five years, the last three as principal, is to 
take a position in Dartmouth Coll., his alma mater. 

— Examinations for admission to the Harvard Law School 
will be held June 29. Examinations for admission to the Coll. 
and the Lawrence Scientific School, June 28,—July 1. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


— Prof. T. D. Adams, it is reported, will retire from the 
principalship of the Westerley High School at the end of the 
present school- year. 

— A class of six will be graduated from the Warren High 
School at the end of the present term, June 30. 

— The town of Cumberland at a late town meeting voted 
$7,000 for the public schools. 

— The school appropriation for the town of Lincoln for the 
year ensuing is $14,000. The sum of $250 was set apart for 
the purchase of maps, books, and apparatus. 

— By a vote of the Pawtucket School Com. the graduation 
exercises of the Pawtucket High School will be held in their 
high-school room. 

— Messrs. M. and E. Lyon may also be congratulated on 
the unqualified success of the exercises of the Univ. Grammar 
School. The whole program afforded convincing evidence that 


New School Algebra 


in Prof. Newcomb’s 
Mathematical Course. 


Contains more problems and exercises than any 
other Algebra. It is new, practical, and orig-| Will 
inal. It aims to present the pupil with 
new idea at a time, and by — and exer- 
cises, to assure its assimilation ore 

to another. 12mo. $1.20. — 

Sent to teachers, 
with a view to introduction, upon receipt of 60 cents. 


HENRY HOLT & C0., 29 West 23rd St., New York. 
School of Modern Languages. 


Send for List 


throughout the country. 


LATIN. 


JONES’S FIRST LESSONS IN LATIN 


a class for the scholarly and critical reading of Cesar in much less time, and more thoroughly, 


but one than any other book published. 
No change of Grammar is required, as it is adapted to six leading Grammars. 


JONES’S LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION 


» for examination | Will give a mastery of the Latin Syntax rapidly and thoroughly, and is a wonderful help in the reading of 
Cesar and Cicero, which it is designed to accompany. 
Both books are already extensively used in many of THE BEST HIGH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOLS | jn mr. Mozley’s en 


HENRY DAME, 
NO. 40 CORTES STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Address 


Freach, German, and other Lan es taught 


CORBESPONDENCE INVITED, 


of Schools now using them. | 


by Prof. M. DE LARMOYER, at Brussels, Belgiam. 


N. K. Agt. for S. C. Griggs & Co., 


NEW BOOKS. 


Reminiscences of Oriel College and the 
Oxford Movement. 


By T. Mozugy, formerly fellow of Oriel. 2 vols. 
Crown 8vo. $3.00, 


The Oxford movement was not only one of the most 
important in the religious history of England, but so 
many famous men were conspicuous in it that it had a 
remarkable personal as well as historic interest. New- 
man, Pusey, Keble, and many other notable men figure 
ing “‘ Reminiscences,”’ which are 
full of anecdotes and recollections that will be read 
with nearly as great zest in America as in England. 
Mr. Mozley was for years one of the leading writers on 
the London Times, and his book is crowded with inter- 


Chicago. facts and glimpses of interesting people. 


A limited number of young men received for in- 


struction in the branches of a liberal education. 


Gentiemen desiring to place their sons in a first-class 


50,000 lines of 


available. 


Pref. M. DEI. AR MOYER 
5 Rue de Parcale, 
374f BRUXELLES, BELGIUM. 


An Experienced Teacher, 
Who has been Principal of prominent New-England 


The poet 


wrote: 
an 


vo, cloth, $5.00, by the publishers, 


Has many new and valuable features not found in any other similar book. Gives universal satisfaction. 


LONCFELLOW 


Aly furnished with indexes, it can hardly fail to be a very successful 
our general catalogue free. For sale by ksellers, or will be ent 


and favorite vol ume. 
tage free, 900 5 
FUNK & WAGNALLS, 10 & 123 Dey St., N. V. 


Over 


Over 17,000 99 8 Bret Harte's Works. Complete Edition. 


making every Quotation instantly!) v., CONDENSED NOVELS AND STORIES. 


Crown 8vo. $2.00, 


This volume completes the new li edition of 
Bret Harte’s writings, which is as — in style as 
are the wonderful stories and poems it embraces. 


High Schools, and can furnish highest evidence of suc- 


cess, desires engagement in High School, Academy, or 


SUMMER TERM OF THE 


Poets and Poetry of Europe. 


Seminary. Holds Boston Supervisors’ first-grade cer- 


tificate. Specialties: Classics, Sciences, Mathematics, 
French. Address 
375 b TEACHER, 40 Cortes St., Boston. 


MOSES TRUE BROWN’S 
LECTURES AND READINGS. 

THE BROWN-DELSARTE LECTURES, 
12 Lectures upon the New Philoosphy of Expression. 
TRE VOICE AND HOW TO USE IT, 
10 Lectures upon the Art of Reading. 

es ens 
Dramatic and Humorous — 
372 tf Address: NT. JAMES HOTEL, BOSTON. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
The 33d Winter Session will open on Thursday, Oct. 5, 
„in the new college building. Clinica! instruction 


Detroit Training School in Elocution and 
English Literature. 
EDNA CHAFFEE NOBLE, Director. 


Classes daily in Elocution, Shakespeare, English Lit- 
and nch, from July 3, to Aug. 5, 1 
Full $30.00. For circulars apply to 
CHARLES CARLI Sec’y, 
362 0 Building, Detroit, Michigan. 


DARTMOUTH 
SUMMER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE. 


SECOND YEAR. 
PRACTICAL COURSES IN 


Astronomy, Chemistry. Physics. Microscopy. 


gives in the Woman's Hospital, Pennsylvania, Wills, | Adress for circular. 
ladelphia, and Orthopaedic’ Hospitals, ‘Spring| Prof. EDWIN J. BARTLETT, Hanover, N.H. 

or pense of m 
anda ratus) to all matric f 5 
| PUMMER @CHOOL 
M. B., No. College Ave. and ist t., PHILA. Jas OF ELOCUTION. 


of light gymuastics. Term begins Oct.5. App 
Mass., after 
from 10t0 Per catalegues apply , 
375-b cow » Principal. 


VOCAL CULTURE, READING, ORATORY.| 


Prof. S. S. BLOCH. 


Eugagements made fer Publi 
at Creighton 


Bor. FRENCH 
510 Colambus Ave. Mr. Cyr — 34 


this Summer, devoting a of 
and oth whee b portion of his time to Teachers 


For Public Speakers, Readers, Teachers, and Students. 
Term of Six Weeks, July 3 to Aug. 11, at Cobourg, 
Canada, on the North Shore of Lake Outarie. 
Cool and Healt . Combines Recreation with Study. 
Send for Circular to J. H. Bechtel, Sec’y, National 
School ef Elecation and Oratery, 14i6 and 
1418 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 368 tf 


Miss Emma Garrett, 

Teacher in charge of the Pennsylvania Institution for 
the Deaf, hh for Oral Instruction,— B. E. corner 
of 17th and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia,—will give 
a portion of her time to the preparation of a limited 
— Ser the Werk giving 


$5 U $20 


A Partner Wanted, 


To join hands with a teacher of some experience who 
has for two years conducted a well established 
school in a delightful New-England town. A young 
man of ability and means who pro to devote his 
life to the profession of teaching will find a rare oppor- 
tunity to establish himself, with the reasonable cer- 
tainty of building up a large and remunerative school, 
by corresponding with * HIRAM ORCUTT, 
Manager N. E. Bureau of Education 
373 16 Hawley St., Boston, Mas 


Tonic Sol-Fa Institute. 


A Normal Institute for instruction in the Tonic Sol- 
fa system of teaching Music will be held at SrRING- 
FIELD, Mass., uning July 5, and continuing three 
weeks. The Subjects treated will be METHOD OF 
TEACHING, SIGHT-SINGING, HARMONY, 
VOICE-TRAINING, ELOCUTION, KINDERGAR. 
TEN, MUSIC, ete. Instructors, T. F. SEWARD, DAN- 
TEL BATOHELLOR, and THOMAS CHARMBURY. Terms, 
$10.00 for the fall course. For circulars apply to 

THOMAS CHABMBURY, 
West Springfield, Mass. 


— 


Black Diamond — 2 


pied by eat one, with a common 

app an & C0; 

surface. pet ap af 
for use. 


(brash, to any 
sizes, with full 


00 ALLON 
128 | GALLON * 
One quart easily covers 50 square feet with three coats 
(the number usually applied). Made only by the 
NEW YORK SILICATE BOOd SLATE 00., 


191 Pultom Street, N. I. 
Send for circular. 2 ar 


Edited by HENRY WApsworts LONGFELLOW. New 
edition, revised just before Mr. Longtellow’s death. 
Royal 8vo. Price reduced to $5.00. 


Linguistic Essays. 
By CARL ABEL, Vol. XXX. in the Philosophical 
Library. 8vo, gilt top. $4.00. 


* to Any of philol 
many subjects on w 
philological — 


Seaside Studies in Natural History. 


By Evizaperu C. AGASSIZ and ALEXANDER AGAS- 
81Z. New Edition. Fully illustrated. 8vo. $3.00. 


Peter the Great, 
Two new volumes in Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s excel- 
lent Biographical Series. 
give in a popular and condensed form the * 


They 
ing facts in the remarkable and romantic career 
the Great. 2 vols. 18mo, 61.20. 


„ For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail post- 
paid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & GO., Boston. 


IF 
The People's LIbrary. 


See Advertise t of 
men The People’s Li- 


\ 
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———— 1 
— 
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| | 
——— — — — | 
Boston School of Oratory. | — 
Full course TWO YEARs ; shorter course, one year. | 
The Delsarte system of gesture and a co — 
7 
— ve 
2 22 — 
| | PRICES. — 
F 11 
1 — — 


June 22, 1882. 


the long-established reputation of the school for good teaching 
and accurate attainments in study is yet more firmly estab- 
lished by the work of another year. This ancient classical 
school has now reached the end of the 118th year of its his- 
tory, and every year but adds to its fame. The recently pub- 
lished catalogue of the school bears testimony of its grand 
record in the past, and also of the present arrangements for its 
future increased efficiency. The long roll of the honor-boys, 
given under the head ‘‘ Premiums,” is very honorable to the 
school. This role ns with the year 1845, and with the 
name of Jas. B Angell, now prest. of the Univ. of Mich., and 
ends with the year 1880, showing a record of 58 premiums for 
excellence in Greek and Latin awarded to graduates of this 
school on their entering Brown Univ. Forty-seven of these 
premiums were won by the pupils instructed by the present 
prince. of the Classical Dept, Merrick Lyon, LL.D. 

— East Providence teachers rejoice in the election of Mr. 
Wright to the School Com. He has done the cause good 


service. 

— At the recent commencement of Boston Univ. the degree 
of A.M. was conferred upon Agnes F. Williams and Alice D. 
Mumford, teachers in the Providence High school. 


CONNECTICUT. 
State Editor, CHARLES NoRTHEND, New Britain, Conn. 


— It is probable that Prof. Hitchcock of Thompsonville will 
accept the situation about to be vacated by Prof. Stockwell of 
Windsor Locks. Prof. H. is an excellent teacher, and, more- 
over, he is always ready to do what he can for the interests of 
education and the elevation of his profession. 

— Mr. Dutton has been unanimously reélected Supt. of 
Schools of New Haven, to serve until September, 84. 

— The second class of 82 of the Normal School at Great 
Britain graduates June 23. The next term opens with an ex- 
amination of candidates for admission on Monday, Sept. 4, 82. 

— We learn that the committee appointed by the Legislature 
to investigate the charges made against Sec. 4 have ac- 
cepted the trust committed to them, and they will probabl 
enter upon their duties soon. The committee consists of J. 
Halsey, Esq., of Norwich, Wm. J. Hammersley of Hartford, 
and Judge Bishop of Danbury. The well-known character of 
these gentlemen affords sufficient guarantee that the work as- 
signed them will receive faithfal attention. 
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1. From Boston via Fall River, the Sound, to New York 
and night-boat up the Hudson; and to return, all rail, via, 
(1) Rutland, (2) Tunnel, (3) or Albany, $9.90. 


CONGRESS HALL, 


SARATOGA, N. v. 


The headquarters of the 
American Institute and the 
National Association. One of 
the best hotels in the country. 
Members of either body will be 
entertained at $2.50 per day 
for gentlemen and $2.00 per 
day for ladies, it being under- 
stood that at these prices two 
persons occupy one room. 


= — 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 
ADDITIONAL R. R. AND STEAMBOAT ARRANGEMENTS.—To0 Saratoga, via the Sound, New York, and the Hudson River. 


2. Same, except by day-boat up the Hudson, $10.15. 
8. Same to Saratoga and return via New York and Fall 
River, $12 40. 


THE MAGAZINES, 


— The contents of 3 M 
‘lively kind suitable for summer ing. Among the poems, 
the nd of Moosehead Lake,” by . L. Mace, deserves particular 
notice, and in the “ Gossip” a paper on “Girls at Mount Desert is 


pointed and timely. 
— The July Century opens with of Emerson from 


a frontispiece portrait 
the bust of by D. French, which is thought to be a most satisfactory repre- 


for July are of a light and 


sentation of the philosopher in bis later vigor. The engraver, Mr. Kruell 
retaining the texture of the marble, has lost nothing of the likeness “Of 


the unillustrated material, the most prominent is the third and 
of Thomas Carlyle’s “ Tour in Ireland,” redolent of his 2 
style and grim humor. 

— The Atlantic Monthly for July contalus the last poem written by Mr. 
Longfellow, entitled“ The Bells of San Blas. The —— 4.4 the 
date of March 15, which was but a very few days before Mr. Longfeilow’s 


final iliness. The poem is one which he only could write, and will be read 
with peculiar interest by his hundreds of thousands of admirers, 


SPENCERIA 


STEEL 
PENS. 


316 tt 


Ku 20 Numbers, of superior English make, suited to every style of writing. A sample of each, 
for trial, by mail, on receipt of 35 cts. Ask your Stationer for the Spencerian Pens. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & co., New- York. 


THE FAMOUS 27 STOP BEETHOVEN ORGANS. 


Suitable for the Parlor, Chapel, Lodge, Church or Sabbath School. 


Agents Wanted. 
TEACHERS, 


FRICE 


act 


1 


er to imitate 
sent) a Frenc 


8 4 1—Cello, 8 foot tone. 
ra 


rand 


12—Harp 
BELLOWS 


n To 
are secured to 


THE BEETHOVEN ORCAN. tone perfectly. 


leaving factory. 
Height, 75 ins., Length, 46 ins., Depth, 24 ins. NE — perb, Thrillingly Sweet and Pure. I 
lenge comparison with any instrument ever 
manufactured at four times the price. An Organ 
like the above containing thesame variety of music 
would cost through high-priced organ manufactur- 


New Style No. 9000, Handsome Solid Black Walnut Case 
with Organ Bench and Music Book. 


27 STOPS,10 FULL SETS GOLDEN TONGUE REEDS. 


SPECIAL TEN- DAY OFFER TO THE READERS OF 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
I desire the beethoven Organ introduced 


ul 


ME seventy-fi 3 00,) doll I will ship you this Organ immediately, the last day, and remit by mail on that day. refuse 
and send you a eee Gil in 1 ull for nine y dollars ($90), which isthe § all orders under , accompanied —1 this newspaper, and pay- 
—_— and only price at which this Organ is sold. The price will soon be ment must be mailed within ten days as spec 

— to $125.00, on account of the increase in the price of labor DATED, WASHINGTON, NEW JERSEY, JUNE 22, 1882 
D ii 1 ‘introduced without , and make this N. B.—As this special offer is limited and will not be repeated, if you 
special offer goyou may order one now. T ook to future sales hat can be offered: at lens 
intro ng —— — than an ordinary organ by other makers is usually sold at. 


ner of introdueing it better than spending hundreds of dollars in newspaper 


Address or call upon DANIEL F. BEATTY, 


——A BRIEF DESCRIPTION.—— 


ASE .—Handsome Solid Black Walnut, manu- 
ured so as not to take the dirt or dust. Tho- 
roughly seasoned and kiln dried, so that it will stand 


>TION.—Containi 
variety of Stop Combinations, enabling the 
y following the 
Horn, Violin, Piccolo, Saxaphone, 
Full Orchestra, Cello, Church Pi 
other beautiful effects. In addition you have the 
regular ordinary Organ at your command. 


27 STOPS as follows: 


1 

Bass, 16 foot 1 

tone. 1 

6—Bourdon, 16 foot tone. 
6— hone, 8 foot to tone. 

7—Viol di Gamba, 8 foot tone 20—Piccolo, 2 foot tone. 

on, 8 foot tone. 


9—Viola Dolce, 4 foot tone. 
10—G Expressione, 8 foot 23—Grand Organ Knee Stop 


tone, 
11—French Horn, 8 foot tone. 
Aol 


lan. 

13—Vox Humana, Tremulant. 27— Left Duplex Damper. 
With grand and thrillin 
combination e 

—Finest Treble 
bellows combined, 
rings, with Automatic Valve Stop, an ingenious 

arrangement for preventing an over-supply of air. 

EDS. —10 full Sets Reeds. Areof 

olde 


2 rivet, which soon breaks or rattles. The 
Golden Tongue never breaks or wears out, holds its 


the readers of this 


among 
r WITHIN THE NEXT TEN DAYS, so that all can see and appreciate its 
wonderful merits and stop combination effects. Now, if you will REMIT 


27 Stops, with a t 
orm- 
simple instructions ashington, New Jersey. 


Organ, and many 


ers at least $450. This combination of Reed-Board 
bear in mind, in the BEETHOVEN 


&c. securely packed and delivered on board the cars 
at Washington, New Jersey, is ONLY $90.00. 
The terms are Net Cash. 


FACTORY.—Comer Railroad Ave, and Bea 
t., 2 in the worl 
Running day and night to fill all orders promptly 


Male and Female, 


ench, Bool: and nted. o other organ maker dare build it. 

Music, ONL PRICE.—The price of this Organ, which in- We want your services during Vacation, 
organ bench, music, selling Books, aud will pay you liberally. 


Call on or address, 


Remit. HENRY J. JOHNSON, 


the test of any climate, handsome rubbed Varnish made b 

finish and pollsh; carved and ornamented with fences ve 3. Bank Deets, Satt 21 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 
besque designs meant, fret music desk, pocket, han- WA RANT D.—The BEETH * EN is war- 

dies and lampstands. It is built to last, not for show. | ran: or six years. Shipped on one year's trial. Teachers Desiring Employment 


DURING VACATION 


Will find it to their advantage to correspond with us. 
We have several fine publications, easy to introduce into 
every household. pecial inducements to the right 


14—Echo, 8 foot tone. 
15—Dulciana, 9 foot tone. 
6—Clarionet, 8 foot tone. 
7—Voix Celeste, 8 foot tone. 
8—Violina, 4 foot tone. 
19—Vox Jubilante, 8 and 4 


foot (six per cent.) 


charges on the instrument bot 
be retunded immediately u 
strument at Washington, 


ne. 


21—Coupler Harnionique. 
22— Orchestral Forte. 


a . 
ht Du Very truly yours, 
accessory and 
ects. 
Rubber, Upright 
with four Steel 


To Whom it May Concern: 


lf the Beethoven Organ, aiter one year’s con- 
stant use, does not give you pertect satisfaction in 
every particular, and is in any way not as repre- 
sented in this advertisement, I hereby bind myself 
to take it back and refund you your money paid in 
current funds, with legal interest of New Jersey, 
I further agree to pay freight 

ways, the money to 
u receipt of the in- 
ew Jersey. I further 
agree, if requested, to exchange it for any other 
organ or piano as shown in my catalogue. 


parties. Write, stati: G experience, choice of territory, 
and see what we have to offer. 
875b JAMES BETTS & Co., Hartford, Conn. 


ACATION 
HOURS 


made pleasant and profitable in ~ and 
country selling our Elegant Illustrated 
Books. Circulars and Terms free to 
TEACHERS and StupENTs. E. B. TREAT 
Publisher, 757 Broadway, N. Y. 374d 


Employment for All. 


Any one desiring a light, lucrative business for the 


e Celebra- 
e A the tongue of which 
e block by dovetailing instead of 
in every particular, or 
No tuning is ever required 
six percent., according to your off-r 
State, Freight 


3” Be sure to remit b 
oney Order, Register 


ad verti . The 
from the first sold in a new neighborh 


Euclosed find money for 
HOW TO ORDER read your statement in re- 
gard to it in this advertisement, and I order one on 


condition that it must prove exactly as represen 

Tahali return it at the end of 
one year's use and demand the return of my money, 
with interest from the very moment I forward it, at 
cla Post Office. County, 
i r to give your Name, Pos County. 

8 22 Eaton. and on what Railroad. 
Bank Draft, Post Office 
Letter or Express prepaid 
Organ speaks for — Often 20 sales have been traced 


offer is positively good for only ten days from date. PLEASE 


date, it will be received, not otherwise, or you may accept by oe raph on 


Washington, New Jersey. 


summer (boys and girls, take advantage of this durin 

vacation) should read this. To any one wishing to ac 

as an agent I will send FREE by mail, on receipt of 
one dollar, a package containing the followin articles 
for an outfit: 20 entirely new and strikingly beautiful 
Chromos, 10 handsome Chromos, 5x7, 4 beautiful land- 
scape panel Chromos, 10 popular Engravings, “ Puss in 
Roots, 5colored Window Transparencies, very rich, 10 
chromo Birthday Cards, 50 elegant chromo Album cards. 
These 8 will sell readily for three times their cost. 
B. F. GOULD, 40 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 372d 


AGENTS WANTED IMMEDIATELY for LIFE ov 


GARFIELD 


ddress 


50 conts 
CO.. Cincinnat' and 


MPLOYMENT © TEACHERS 
During Vacation. 


We will em several 


SEND FOR OUR 


SILK BANNERS 248 


BARGAIN 
Catalogue of Books, 


J. & R. LAMB, New Vonx, 


And you will become a purchaser. 


59 Carmine Street. 


N. TIBBALS & SONS, 


Natt 124 Nassau Street, New Vork. r 


> Send for circular and price-list 
for DECORATION of DAY and SUN 
DAY SCHOOLS. 


3S Ze 
103 pueg 


lar force, to Nursery 
that — — no experience, and we pay salary and ex- 


YEARS AMONG 


THIRTY-THREE 
OUR WILD INDIANS 
I 


— penses from the start. 

LE CLARE & MUCHEMORE, 
| BP. o. Box 5311. Boston, Mass. 
2 AGENTS! AGENTS! AGENTS: 

GEN. DODGES’ bran’ new book, just published, entitled 


— avy 


W tuati tench , ; s the rye cnance ever offered to you. Introduction 
ANTED. — UMMER MUSIC CLASSES. SONG CLARION. GEN. HERMA LN. Thie Supe 13 and 
Schools, one who is acquainted with the method By W. T. Girre. Elementary Lessons on Sigbt- The Peo le’s Libra lang book ever published. Agents average 10 to 20 orders a day. 
used in the Boston Schools. Excellent references. | Singing; Charming Glees, Part Songs, Anthems, etc. p ry. thousand in prege clas AGENTS W ARTE 
B. W. FLAGG, A. M., 10 Concord Avenue, | Zow in agen 20. $5.00 per doz. by express, Sample See Advertisement of ‘‘ The People’s Li- 22 nn wai " circulars 


„D. NEWHALL & Co., Cincinnati, O. ak! on frst 


— ON. 408 
. 
| ——— | 
| —— 
| 
... 
— 
* 
— 
— 
0 
2 
1 * 7 
— 
| — 
„ | 
— 
—+—F ront View—+— 
This 
KAR THIS 1 ; 
Ablest Finest Illustrations: 
Lowest Price. Con ning the scenes and incidents 
of his boyhood; struggles of his youth; might of bis- 
early manhood ; valor as a Soldier ; career as a States- 
an z election to the Presidency, and the Tragic 
535 of his Death. Fastest selling Book 
— 
& Chicaoo. 
——v— —ä—4G—ẽ—̃ b! — — — — mꝗy—ñ E 
2 — — — men in addition to our regu- 
Ric: . 
— — — | 
— 


BS 404 JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. vol. XV.—Ro. 25. 
— — — — — 
—— — —. — 
i CHARLES DeSILVER & SONS, 
f INTERLINEAR CLASSICS, 
forthe Master.” - — - - — Py Union 50 Sample pages of Interlivears free. Send for our new Catalogue, and — Teachers. 
Autobiography of Ichabod Washburn. - - - Cheever Am Tract Society, NX — ee SOMETHING NEW.—Teachers Catalogue of all the School Books published, free to all. 
Errors in the Use of English. - - - - — D Appleton & Co, N x : A ee — 
Diseases o e Memory. - - — 
A ee Dodd, Mead & Co, N y 1 00 U X Two in one at the price of one. Writing always near copy. Aff 
Every day Life at Rton. Rees ° P Pascoe 41 S D PLE good, support for the band. stumbling on lower edge of ~ 
t's Criti f Pure Reason. * * - orris r 0, cago la d sample free. r 
— Men of Letters.— Milton, Pope, and Cowper. F.S.L., 254. Harper & Bros, N Y 20 Co y-Book cu = U pages V. C. GILMAN & CO., 14 Bromfield St., Boston. 
Our Set, Franklin 8q. Library, No. 253. - - a o 66 15 P « 
Dick’s Wandering. - — - - - Sturgis Mifflin & Co, Bost 1 50 — — 
Atlantic Essays. New edition. - . . - Higginson Lee & Shepard, Boston 1 50 
J.B Lippincott & Co. Phils, 1 80 
r See Macmillan & Co, NN 50 ~ GET THE B EST! 
Sacred Books of China. - - os 2 75 
Porter & Contes, Phila 1 60 
it - - - om 
- - - ollan as 
Standard Measures. — - - Wurtele E&FN Spon, NY 50 


ed 
volumes. Cloth, 625 heep, $85; Half Russia, $40. 
Sold only by subscription. 

Specimen pages of the work, with terms, sent free on 
application. Agents wanted. 


’ as The People’s Library in one hundred 
PUBLISHER'S NOTES ng cloth; price, 


“Can SLEEP Now AND FEEL Restep.”—| $100. Send for catalogue as above, 


— Address, S. W. GREEN's SON, Publisher, 


q 


A clergyman writes: Your Compound Oxygen 
has done much for me. What I value most is, 
that I can sleep now and feel rested in the morn- 
ing, a privilege which I did not have for two 
years. Our Treatise on Compound Oxygen, 


its nature, action, and results, with reports of 
cases and full information sent free. Drs. 
Starkey & Palen, 1109 and 1111 Girard Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Messrs. MacutLLAN & Co, 112 Fourth 
Avenue, New York city, have just published a 
work which every teacher and student of liter- 
ature will gladly welcome. It is the Literary 
History of the Nineteenth Century, by Mrs. 
Oliphant, author of Makers of Florence, etc., 
in three volumes; 12mo, cloth ; price, $3.00, 
net. The well-known and gifted author of this 
important work traces the awakening of the 
new epoch in literature which dawned in the 
end of the eighteenth century, and continues 
to the present time. She opens with the 
writings of William Cowper, the invalid and 
recluse, and unfolds the new departures in 
poetry, in criticism, and in fiction, and also 
shows the changes which have occurred in 
history and philosophy. Mrs. Oliphant has 
touched with consummate skill the sources 
from whence came the remarkable outburst of 
new and noble genius by which the end of the 
last century and the beginning of the present 
was distinguished and made into a great and 
individual age of literature. The epoch of the 
later Georges in literature is shown to be 


almost as great as that of Elizabeth. These 
three volumes are well printed and substantially 
bound in library style, and sold at the very low 

ce of $3.00 net to teachers and students of 
iterature. 


THOUSANDS of ladies cherish grateful remem- 
brances of the help derived from the use of 
of Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound. 


WE invite attention to the advertisement of 
Robert W. Kip, of 62 Fulton Street, New York 
city, manufacturer of gold and silver medals 
for schools, colleges, and societies. Mr. Kip 
makes sterling articles of this class, executed 
with artistic taste and skill. His references 
are of the highest order, and promptness and 
good faith have given him an excellent reputa- 
tion among educators. His facilities are of the 
most improved kind. He furnishes several 
Sunday-schools with gold and silver medals 
each year, in this and other cities; and if you 
are notin need of medals, charms or jewelry 
at present, cut this out and save it, as your 
friends will be sure to inquire soon where they 
can be obtained. Any thing in the jewelry 
line made to order in the best style by Mr. Kip. 
His orders come from all over the United States. 


He also makes and furnishes badges of every 
known order in this or any other country, army 
corps badges, etc., and our readers would do 
well to send their orders to Mr. Kip when in 
need of anything in his line. Very handsome 

; every educator should have one. 


We desire to ask respectfully the attention 
of our readers to the important announcement 
of H. C. McClelland & Co., Columbus, Ohio, on 
the first page of TAE JourNAL of this week. 
The People’s Library, in one hundred volumes, 
embraces History, Biography, Travels, Natural 
History, Physiology, Physical Science, Fiction, 
Belles- Lettres, Religion, Geology, Political 
Economy, and other important subjects. It 
supplies over 44,000 pages of most instructive 
reading from the best writers in the English 
language. Its authors are a guarantee of its 
excellence. Sold upon terms that place it 


within the reach of all. We know of no selec- 
tion of books that presents so large or so varied 
an amount of good reading-matter for the 


SWASEY’S BLACKBOARDS. 
RocKLAND, MAss., JUNE 12, 1882. 
Several years ago Mr. J. A. Swasey, 21 Brattle 
Street, Boston, remade the blackboards in the 
high-school room. They proved so satisfactory 
and serviceable that last summer the School 
Committee employed him to remake the black- 
boards in all the other rooms in town. I have 
never seen or used any blackboards equal to 


Swasey's. CHARLES F. MESERVE, 
Principal of High School. 


“A UNIFORM” or an uniform!“ Regard- 
less of which is correct, the Esterbrook Steel 
Pen Company will still go on making pens of 
uniformly good quality. The stationers have 
them. 


ImPoRTANT.—When you visit or leave New 
York City, save baggage, expressage; and car- 
riage-hire, and stop at the Grand Union Hotel, 
opposite Grand Central Depot. 450 elegant 
rooms, fitted up at a cost of one million dollars, 
reduced to $1.00 and upwards per day. Euro- 
pean plan; elevator. Restaurant supplied with 
the best. Horse-cars, stages, and elevated rail- 
roads to all depots. Families can live better 
for less money at the Grand Union Hotel than 
at any other first-class hotel in the city. 22 


BAS NUMBERS MAGAZINES, RE- 
Vit WS, Kooks Published in Parts, Out-of-Print 
Books, Books in Foreign Languages (Oriental, etc., etc.), 
Odd and Out-of the-Way Bouks, Books that have been 
searched for without success, Pamphlets, Reports. 
Medical Jonrnals (both American and Foreign), etc. 

Second-Hand School Books. Send for a Catalogue. 

Pick-up Orders Solicited. 
A. S. CLARK, 
373 21 BARCLAY STREET, NEw YORK. 


EVERY ONE music 


Will get valuable information FREE 
by sending for circular to E. TOURJEE, Boston, Mass. 


74 and 76 Beekman Street, New York. &, | 


All wanting the Best Teachers, American 
and Foreign, fer Families, Schools, Colle- 
xes,—for any department of instruction, low 
or high,—should see Candidates’ New Balle- 
tim. It is mailed for 3-cent stamp. 

GOOD TEACHERS seckin ~ 
should have Application-form. 7 ailed for 


postage. ) 
J. N. SCHERMERHORN, K. Secretary, 
American Sc: Institute 
262 eow 7 East 14TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


THE CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Aids Teachers to itions ; supplies Schools of every 
grade, and Families, with Teachers without charge; 
ves Parents information of Schools; Rents and Sells 


hool 

TEACHERS will do well to ascertain our liberal 
terms. Those having schools to dispose of should 
send us description, as the demand is large. No ad- 
vance fees. Full particulars, with application forms, 
and the “*EDUOATIONAL VISITOR,” an eight-page 
monthly, mailed for stamp. Address 

D. F. DIMON, Manager, 

367 tf 1613 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


PINCKNEYW’S 
Agency for Schools and Teachers, 


ESTABLISHED 1873. 
EDUCATIONAL BUSINESS TRANSACTED 
SCHOOLS, FAMILIES, AND TEACHERS. 


Publishers U. S. School and College Directory. 


TEACHERS are invited to make ! in 
order to be represented in our new Bulletin now in 


preparation. 
&@™ Inclose stamp for Application - blank. 
Address, PINCKNEY’S ACENCY, 
353 zz Domestic Building, N. WV. City. 


Teachers Wanted, 


OF ALL KINDS, for early SPRING ENGAGEMENTS, 
Schools supplied with Teachers free. 


SEND LIST OF 


SCHOOL 
BOOKS 


You wish to dispose of, and we will make 
offer for Cash or Exchange. 


VanWinkle & Weedon, 


90 Chambers St., N. T. City. s69e0w 


Almost Given Away! 


A Charming Magazine for Six 
Months, Ten Valuable Books 
and Four Handsome Premiums. 

The Fireside at Home is one of the most attractive and 

enterestiug magazines in the world. Each number contains 36 

— 1 B-eolumn pages, including handsome cover, and it is filled 

with charming stories, sketches, .— useful knowledge, wit 

and humor, history, biography, household notes, ladies fancy 
work, ete., ete., all profusely illustrated. We want 100,000 new 
subseribers immediately for thischarming magazine, and inorder 
to obtain them we make the following grand extraordinary offer: 

Upon receipt of Seventeen Th Jent P Stam 

or 51 cents, we will send The Fireside at ome for Bix 

and 


Offer are each neatly bound in pamphlet form, and comprise 
ten complete works by ten of the greatest authors in the world. 
‘Their titles are: I. The Lad 1 by Sir Walter Scott; 
2. Grimms Fatry Tales for t 

Ann 8. Stephens; 4. Reaping the 


These gods are all warranted to last 
8 lifetime—there is nothing about them to tarnish or wear out. 
Remember, we send everything named in this advertisement—the 
magazine for sit months 
＋— by mail, post-paid, upon 
age stamps. Never before was so much in the way of val- 
le matter and ful premiums offered for 80 litiic 
— Send at once and get the greatest bargain of the age. 
Batis — guaranteed or to ourreliability, 
we refer to any newspaper publisher in New York, and to 
Commercial Agencies, as we have been long established and are 


well known. Address, 
F. M. LUPTON, Tuber, 27 Park Place, New Vork. 


A YEAR and expenses to — 
$777 Outfits free. Address PF. 6. liek. 
CFy, Augusta, Waine. 


will find the central location and 
each ers “ Matual Plan * of this Agency 
e 0 avenue to situ- 
es West and South, 
THE UNIVERSAL GRADED GRAM’R BLANKS. Set, 350 


ATIONAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
School and library } Cinci 
supplies at lowest rates. { Agents Wanted. eo 
REMOVAL. 


BOSTON TEACHERS’ BUREAU, Tuos. 
T. BAILEY, Manager, removed to 4 Pest-Office 
Square, Boston. 

GOOD TEACHERS wanting positions for the os 
term, or for the year commencing in September, s ould 

ster now, in order to secure the best places. Ap- 
plication Form mailed for . Committees and 
others wanting teachers please cal) or write. 


Call and see WHEELER’s NATURAL HIST. CHARTS. 


Union Teachers’ Agency. 


* — in 
5 vides Well qu ers for any position 
without charge. f 

8. Recommends Good Schools to Parents. 

4. Sells or Rents School Properties. 

Teachers’ application-form sent for stamp. Address 


368 A. LOVELL & 00., 40 Bond St., New York. 


MISS HELENE HESSE'S 
Educational Bureau, 


36 West 2ist Street, New Verk. 


Teachers and Professors provided with tions 
Families, Colleges, and Behools with 
stractors. Miss Hesse refers by favor to the following 

m. M. 5 


families: Hon. Hamilton Fish, Hon. W 

oo uruiture all School- Bu es on fa- 
vorable terms; also GOULD’s y — — 


FOR SALE, 


A very valuable School Prope with the good. will 
a prosperous school, admirably focated in one of the 
estern States. Bald property consists of two large 
buildings, with dormitory facilities for 65 students, 
Board can also be obtained in private families. With 
no larger attendance than during the current year, the 
owner and manager of said school who will devote hia 
own time to the work will realize from 66.000 to $6,000 
— por annum. Yet the entire property is offered 


$5,000, and terms of payment 144 Apply to 
HIRA 
Manager N. E. Bureau of Kducation, 
Sitt 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
Educational Bureau, 


Manager, L. B. LANDIS, City Supt. 
Business Transacted in all the States and Territories. 


We have now on our list a large number of calls, and 
are able to refer nearly all our applicants to suitable 
vacancies as soon as they register. We still need man 
good — Send stamp for application- form an 

monlals. 


Special Teachers Wanted. 

- LADIES.—One for Drawing, French, and perhaps 
Music, in Pensylvania ; one for Piano, Organ, Vocal 
Music, and Elocution in New Jersey; one for Painting 
Drawing, German, and French in Tennessee; one for 
Music in Kentucky; one for French in Georgia. 

GENT LEMEN.—Prof of Anglo-Saxon and Ger- 
man in Pennsylvania; Academy Teacher (Baptist) in 
Pennsylvania; Prin. Golored School in Virginia ; suc- 
cessful Teachei of History, in Pennsylvania. 

B. LANDIS, 

370 631 Hamilton St., Allentown, Pa. 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN 
TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


Supplies, without charge, Colleges, Schools, and Fami- 
lies with — competent Professors, Principals, 
and Teachers. Families going abroad or to the country 
promptly suited with superior Tutors, Companions, 
and Governesses. Call on or address 

PROFESSOR LEGENDRE 
348-22 1193 Broadway, bet. 28th and 29th Sts., N. v. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


{ntroduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Princi „Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses for of instruction; recommends 


good schools to parents. Call on or address 
MISS M. J „ 
Teac 3” 
240 =z (1) 2 Valen Square, New York. 


N. E. Bureau of Education. 


Applications for Fall Schools are now 
coming in. Teachers who desire to secure the 
best positions should register immediately. 
Blank Forms of Application and Circulars 


sent to all inquirers, free of charge. The de- 
mand for good teachers at this office is greater 
than ever before. 


The Best Teachers in the West and 
South wanted (to join our Bureau) for the 
supply of Western and Southern Schools of 
every grade ; first-class Teachers from the East 
to take important positions in Families, Public 
Schools, Academies, Seminaries, and Colleges, 
and to act as Superintendents in the West and 
South; and all Eastern Teachers who desire 
employment and preferment at home, as the 
New-England Campaign for the ensuing year 
is about to open. Several important positions 
for first class Teachers of Vocal Music 
and Art are waiting to be filled. 

The N. B. Bureau of Education is pre- 
pared to supply, both Ladies and Gentlemen, 
Teachers of Piano Music, and of Modern and 
Ancient Languages, of the highest order of 
talent, who have had succeasful experience in 
teaching; also, to furnish competent Elocu- 
tionists to Colleges, Seminaries, Academies, and 
Lyceums, to drill classes for Commencement 
exercises, and to give public entertainments. 

Apply at once to 

anager Bureau of Education, 
379 16 Hawley St, Boston, Mass. 


A College Graduate 
Who has studied especially to fit himself to teach the 
Ancient and Modern Languages, and who can give en- 
a satisfactory testimonials of successful experience 
and fitness for a a Professorship or Principalshi 
of Academy or High School, is open fo 
Salary not less than $1,200. 
Address, at once, HIRAM ORCUTT, 
Manager N. E. Bureau of Education, 
873d 16 Hawley St, Boston, Mass. 


an engugemen 


See Advertisement fr ‘cop 
en he P 


PHONOGRBAPH Phonetic Shorthand. 


The People’s Library. Gatal 
Li- 


ogue of 2 with Phonographic Alphabet aoe 
0 beginners, sent on lication. A 
dress, Pirman, Cincinnati, 0. NI-m 
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Hay B. Dudley Carleon, by Miss M. E. Braddon; 6. Eesica; or, | 
the Mystery of the Headlands, by Etta W. Pierce; 7. 4 Golden 
Dawn, by the author of Dore Thorne,” 8. Valerie's Fate, by - — — — 
Mrs. Alexander; 9. Sister Rose, by Wiikie Collins; 10. Anne. by 
Mrs, Henry Wood, ‘The four premiums wo offer are as follows — 
4. Malachite Locket, for lady er age very handsome, and 
will last a lifetime; 2. Carnelian Finger Bing, with gold-plated 
top, a beautiful ring, and warranted never to wear out; 8. Pair ee seneeeeenesiienneetneresineiteeeee=— 
| Peart Sleeve Buttons, beautifully ornamented; 4. Ladies’ Jet | a { 
| | 
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_ PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


When ordering Books, or Goods & any 
kind noticed in these columns state thai 
you saw them advertised in THe JOURNAL OF 
EpucaTION, Boston, Mass. 


Messrs. Henry Hort & Co., 29 West 23d 
Street, New York, have just issued a new de. 
scriptive catalogue of books published by them. 
It is convenſently arranged and describes, with 
more or less of detail, all the works they publish 
or supply. For convenience it is classified 
under two departments, Miscellaneous and 
Educational, and the latter department sub- 
divided, under English, German, French, etc. 
Special attention of our readers is invited to 
the works recently added to the Educational 
Department: 

English—Gardner’s English Histories; Mar- 
tin's The Human Body; MeNab's Botany; 
Newcomb’s Mathematical Series. 

German—Cook’s Otto’s German Grammar; 
Otis’s Elementary German; Stern’s Studien 
Plaudereien ; The Klemm- Whitney German 
Books; Whitney’s German Texts—Vol. V., 
Schiller's Maria Stuart; Vol. VI., Lessing’s 


Nathan der Weise. 
French—Mme. Alliot-Boymier’s Les Auteurs 
rench and English 


Contemporains; Bellows’s 
Dietionary ; Buckingham’s Eugéne’s French 


Text-Books. 
Latin and Greek—Classic Specimens; Scrive- 


ner's Greek Testament. 


Tux countenance of mortal man or woman 
cannot be celestially radiant and pure, but with 
Dr. Benson’s Skin Cure, it can be made smooth 


and free from tetter, scaly eruptions, freckles, 
and climatic discoloration. A lovely toilet 


dressing. 


HEALY’S VEGETABLE Tonic Ps have 
saved thousands of women from the use of 


harsh local agents. They cure all chronic 
weaknesses without other aid. 


K8TABLISHED 


W. & I. E. QURLEY, Troy, N. L., 
Manufacturers of 
Civil Engineers’ and Surveyors’ Instruments, 
Dealers in all kinds of 
Drawing 


use, 


Full illustrated price-list, on application. 264 tf 1 


— 


LYDIA k. min OF n gt. 


can Sympathize with W 
Ith of Woman is the Hope of the Race. 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


Is a Positive Cure 
for all those Painful Complaints and W 
common to our female population, 
It will cure entirely the worst form of Female Com- 
plaints, all ovarian troubles, Inflammation and Ulcera 
tion, Falling and Displacements, and the consequent 
Spinal Weakness, and is particularly adapted to the 
Change of Life. 
It will dissolve and expel tumors from the uterusin 


It cures Bloating, Ueadaches, Nervous Prostration, 
General Debility, Sleeplessness Depression and Indi- 
gestion. 
That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight 
and backache, is always permanently cured by its use. 
It will at all times and under all circumstances act in 
harmony with the laws that govern the female system, 


POUNDis prepared at 233 and 235 Western Avenue, 
Lynn, Mass. Price $1. Six bottles for $5. Sent by mail 
in the form of pills, also inthe form of lozenges, on 
receipt of price, $1 per box for either. Mrs. Pinkham 
freely answers all letters of inquiry. Send for pamph- 
Jet. Address as above, Mention this Paper, 


No family should be without LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
LIVER PILIS. They cure biliousness, 
end torpidity of theliver. W cents per box. 

Sold by all Drugzgists. -@a 


Catalogues on Application. 


60 pp.) 
III.— ic Lanterns and Slides (112 at pp) 
1V_Philosoph. and Chemical Apparatus (198 pp.) 
JAMES W. QUEEN A co., 
zz (1) 924 Chestnut t., Philadelphia. 


Estey Organ Co., 


GENERAL MANAGERS FOR NEW ENGLAND, 
Estey Organs, 
Haines Upright Pianos, 
Hazelton Pianos, 
608 WasHineton Sr., Boston, Mass. 


THE 


LITTLE WONDER TIME-KEEPER 


And Compass Combined! 
Price Only Thirty-Five Cents! 


This new and valuable invention ls one of the wonders 
oftheage Itisno humbug—neltper is it a toy. It is a 
genuine and thoroughly reliable time keeper, in a hand- 
come nickle plated case. It tells the time of day with 
varying exactness, open the gase and allow 
sun to sbioe upon it and the exact time is indicated 
mmediatedly Itisfar better than any cheap watch you 
— d buy. All cheap watches are unreliable as time- 

eepers, while the Little Wonder Time Keeper can always 
— „* upon to denote perfect time. In addition to this 
1 a8 & compass of the best quality, which is useful to 
for body. t is of the utmost value to farmers, mechan- 
* and all business men. It is just the thing for th boys, 
Seen be as proud of it as they would be of a new suit of 

es. As you will see by the above illustration, which 
represents it accurately, the Little Wonder Time Keeper 
— 8 exactly like a watch, and it can be worn in the pocket 
— attached to a chain precisely as an ordinary watch. 
€ cases are of fine nickel plate, and it will last a lifetime. 


We consider the Little Wonder Time-Keeper su 
perior, for 
2 practical watch that can be bought for 


sloneis worth the amount. We will send the Little 

Sia me Keener and Compass combined by mail 
Paid to any address upon receipt of only 35 cents in post- 
io tamps. For $1.00 we will send four Time-Keepers. or 
- $275 we will send one dozen. It sella very rapidly 
1 ever seen You can get 50 cents each for them easily. 

cents and all who wish to make a snng little sum of 
moner without much exertion should send for adozen and 
wen Address 

M. LUPTON, 27 Park Piace, New York. 


to an 
or less, and all we ask for it is 35 cents. The . 
on- 
post- 


| FRANK B. INGALLS & HENRY HATCH, 


town. Terms and $5 ontiit 
O0 free. Address H. Err Portland, Me 


EARLS OF THOUGHT. 


- Many of our cares are but a morbid way 
of looking at our privileges. We let our bless- 
ings get mouldly, and then call them curses. 


—For still in mutual sufferance lies 
The secret of true living; 
Love scarce is love that never knows 
The sweetness of forgiving. 
G. Whittier. 


— Do not pity yourself. Self- compassion is 
morbid luxury, a caricature of self-respect 
Do not nurse your grief and brood over it. Do 
not feed it with thought till it grows big. For. 
get yourself. Think of the world with its 
want and woe. Think of God and His help 
Fling yourself, sorrow and all, upon the dis 
tress of man, and you shall find how God com- 


— Every duty well done adds to the mora! 
and spiritual statute. Each 2 eagerly 
grasped and used is the key to larger privileges 


— “Gentlemen, I will conclude by telling 
you a story. You know the Bostonians are 
vot supposed to fail in the virtue of self-appre 
ciation. Well, a school-inspector from that 
city was visiting a certain seminary in New 
England, and after describing to his young au- 
dience a little boy whom he once knew as 
possessing every possible juvenile virtue,—such 
is never being late for school, never blotting 
his copy-book, never telling a story or omitting 
an exercise,—he concluded by asking the chil- 
dren, in solemn tones: ‘And where do you 
think he isnow?’ With one acclaim the lit- 
tle boys cried out: ‘In heaven, sir!’ With a 
somewhat disconcerted visage the schoolmaster 
replied, ‘ No, no; not exactly in heaven; but— 
he is keeping a store in Boston.“ - From Lord 
Dufferin’s Speeches. 


— Homes are like harps, of which one is 
finely carved and bright with gilding, but ill- 
tuned, and jarring the air with its discords; 


while another is old, and plain, and worn, but 
from its chords float strains that are a feast of 
music.— Advance. 

— Emotions are stars that guide only when 
the heavens are clear; but reason is the mag- 
netic needle that directs when stars are hidden 
and shine no more. 

— There is nothing save time but returneth; 
you shall sooner find the philosopher’s stone 
than time lost. All riches are but as chaff in 
comparison of time. 

— Never show that you suspect, nor accuse 
till you are sure that your suspicion was well 
founded. 

— When a man has no good reason for doing 
thing, then he has one good reason for letting 

t alone. 


[From the Toledo Blade.] 
SURPRISING EFFECTS 


Extract of Celery and Chamomile 
UPON THE 


NERVOUS SYSTEM AND DIGESTIVE ORGANS, 


AS INVARIABLY PRODUCED BY DR. 
OC. W. CELERY AND 
CHAMOMILE PILLS, 

They have been tested time and time again, and 
always with satisfactory results. This preparation 
just meets the necessities of the case. Let me state 
just what my Pills are made to cure, and what they 
bave cured and will cure: Neuralgia, Nervousness, 
Sick Headache, Nervous Headache, Dyspeptic Head- 
ache, Sleeplessness, Paralysis, and Dyspepsia. These 
diseases are all nervous diseases. Nervousness em- 
braces nervous weakness, irritation, despondency, mel- 
ancholy, and a restless, dissatisfied, miserable state of 

mind and body, indescribable. 

These are some of the symptoms of nervousness ; 
now, to be fully restored to health and happiness is 
a priceless boon, and yet, for 50 cents, you can satisfy 
yourself that there is acure for ou, and for $5.00, at 
the very furthest, that cure can be fully secured. 
These Pills are all they are represented to be, and are 
guaranted to give satisfaction if used as directed, and 
will cure any case. 

Sold by all Druggists. Price, 50 centsabox. Depot, 
106 North Eutaw St., Baltimore, Md. By mail, two 
boxes for $1.00, or six boxes for $2.50 to any address. 


DR. C. W. BENSON’S 


SKIN CURE 


is Warranted to Cure 


ECZEMA, TETTERS, HUMORS, 
INFLAMMATION, MILK CRUST, 
ALL ROUCH SCALY ERUPTIONS, 
DISEASES OF HAIR AND SCALP, 
SCROFULA ULCERS, PIMPLES and 
TENDER ITCHINCS on all parts of the 
body. It makes the skin white, soft and smooth; 
removes tan and freckles, and is the BEST toilet 
dressingin THE WORLD. Elegantly put up, two 
bottles in one package, consisting of both interna) 
and external treatment. 
All first class druggists have it. Price$1. perpackage. 


bh bb bh bh bh h 


O. N. Crrrrenton, New York, is Wholesale Agent 
for Dr. C. W. Benson’s remedies. 5 
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A COLLECTION OF 41 MINERALS AND ROCKS, 


Inlustrating “ Dana’s Geological Story Briefly Told,” 

and adopted by the “ Society for the Encouragement 

of Home Study.“ Price, 83.00. Also, 

50 SPECIES OF SHELLS PRICE, $2.50. 
W. J. KNOWLTON, 

NATURAL HISTORY STORE, 


339 tf 168 Tremont Street, BOSTON, 


STATIONERY 
ENGRAVING 
DEPARTMENT. 


College, Class, and Society Invitations 
and Celebrations engraved in the latest 
and most approved styles. An examin- 
ation and comparison of our work is so- 
licited ; also an opportunity of presenting 
any required estimate. 

rrespondence invited, 


GEORCE R. LOCKWOOD & SON, 
(Established in 1816,) 


Books, Stationery, and Engraving, 
812 Breadway, New erk. 


363 tf 
DEO VOLENTE. 
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Visiting Boston on Shopping or Pleasure 
Excursions, will find at the Commodious 


DINING Rooms 


76 SUMMER ST.; 
AH the Desirable Edibles of the Season, 


And a Seating Capacity of 200 Chairs, 


With large Tables, giving each person plenty of 
room To DINE comfortably, For NEATNESS and 


DIRECTORY. 


Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools, 
Normal Schools, Academies, &c. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS, 


ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For e or information, address, at New 
tain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 101 == 


COLLEGES. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and 
. Open to both sexes. ‘Adiress the Registrar. 


ee ten COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
sexes. Four courses of study. Jas. W. STRONG, Pres. 


ORT COLLEGE. 
XFORD, GEORGIA. 

Emo College was organised in 1887. It is located 
ina on (900 feet above the sea) free from malaria; 
it is 40 miles east of Atlanta. Its Faculty is full,—eleven 
men actively engaged; its curriculum broad and lib- 
eral. The expenses are small. For full information 
write for catalogue to the President, ATTious G. 
HayGoop, D. D., Oxford, Ga. 348-tf 


[send COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. Six Courses of 


Study. For ladies and tlemen. Expenses, $123— 
192. Gro. F. 335 tf 


PROFESSIONAL. 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
en 
San Address K. Principal, 


ouse 
SMITH, * 

For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 


DE- ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENOE, L 


Regular course of study, two years. A Special and Ad- 
vated Course for special cladess of Address, 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL 8CHOOL, 
Fra 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, Mass, 
catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. Boypzn, A.M 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT of 
Dartmouth Collage Hanover, N. H. Address the 
dent, or Prof. E. R. RUGGLES. 344 az 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOG Y, Boston. 
Entrance „June 7 and 8, and Sept. 


gr TE NORMAL SCHOOL, Sauna, Mass. 
or Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. Hadan, Ph.D. 

TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Mass, 
8 For Both Bexes. wn 


RCESTER FREE INST. ot Industrial Science, 
Address Prof. C. O. Tompson, Worcester, Mass. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


NETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies, 
For to Rev. GO. GANNETT, A. M., 
cipal, 69 Chester Mass. 201 


Boston, 
ASELL SEMINARY tor Young Women. Auburn 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address CRAS. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


46 as 
APLEWOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
Y location and Literary and artistic advanta- 
ges superior. . C. V. SPEAR, Principal. 
ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY West Lebanon, 
7 N. H. Patronized by half the States in the Union. 
E. H. BARLOW, A. M., 


PREPARATORY. 


[NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence, 
acter of pupils. 3. Best school building. ~ 


5. Ten years’ course. 

I. 7. Elocution. 8. Fifteen teachers. 

Mowry & Gorr, pals. 

SODDARD SEMINARY, 
Boarding 


vt. 
School for both sexes. b 
catalogue address Hun Principal. 80 


general CLEANLINESS, SUPERIORITY in QUALITY of 
MATERIAL and Cooking, prom in „We 


are to none. 


EENWICH ACADEMY, Masical Institute, and 
College. 


21 and 22, 1881. Rost. H. RICHARDS, Sec’y. For catalogues, address J. G. Soorr. 
CHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND EXPRESSION. 
ANNA BARIGHT, Principal, Freeman Pl., WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 


Offers the Best aud Largest Buildings, Li- 
braries, and Laboratories for the 


Higher Education of Women. 


Classical and Scientific Courses. 

Special Courses in Classics, Mathematics, 
Sciences, aud Modern Langu 

Teachers’ Course for Teachers Only. 

Five Years’ Literary and Musical, or 
Literary and Art Courses. 

The College of Music offers 3 Courses. 


full 
the Calendar, containing par- 


Miss ALICE E. FREEMAN, President, 
872 2 Wellesley, Mass. 


Chromo Cards with Temperance Mottoes. 


Well suited for school rewards. All up te 1 
Many sorts 


n pri ts. 
these ipcinde anti-tobacco. Address 
COLMAN (W.N.C.T.U.), 76 Bible House, N. 


ANNER REVOLVING BOOKCASES. 
Handy. strong. handsome, cheap, Best. Catalog, 
with cuts of 20 styles, $6 tu $60, free. New features, 
obtainable only of Library Bureau, 32 
Boston. Readers and Writers’ Labor-Savers. 


— 
— 
cerous humorsthere is checked very speedily by its uss ee 7 
It removes faintness, flatulency, destroys all craving 
For the cure of Kidney Complaints of either sex this 
Compound is unsurpassed. 
LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S VEGETABLE Cook - 
and Supplies for Civil Engineers and Surveyors for ˖˖ DU 
— 
| | — — 
] 
| 
| 
| — — | The next term will begin with entrance examination 
September 6, 1882. For circulars, etc., address Miss 
ELLEN HYDE, Prin. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


REVISED EDITION. 


CORNELL’S OUTLINE MAPS. 


Fully Corrected to 1882. 


13 Mars, MOUNTED ON MUSLIN, IX PORTFOLIO. PRICE, PER SET, WITH KEY, $13.25; SEPARATELY, 
SINGLE MAPS, 90 CENTS ; DOUBLE, $1.75. KY, SEPARATELY, 45 CENTS. 


With Appletens’ Patent Map Supperter, $15.35. The Series Consists of the Following Maps: 


THER WORLD. Doubdlie. 
NORTH AMERICA. 
2 UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 
uble. 
EASTERN and MEDDLE STATES. With 
2 — of the Vicinities of Boston and 
ew York. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 
WESTERN STATES. 
SOUTH AMERICA. 


MEXICO, CENTRAL AMERICA, AND 
WEST INDIES. 

BRITISH ISLANDS 

CENTRAL, SOUTHERN, AND WEST- 
ERN EUROPE. 

ASiA. With enlarged plans of Palestine and the 
Sandwich Islands. 

AFRICA. With enlarged plans of Egypt, Liberia, 
and Cape Colony. 


Fiese are the cheapest and best Outline Maps in the market. ; 


D. APPLETON & C0., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco. 


NEW-ENGLAND AGENCY, 
(Educational Department), 


J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


On July ist J. B. Hrrmoorr & Co., Publishers, 
Philadelphia, will establish a 
General Agency at 87 Franklin Street, Boston, 


for their EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS, inelud- 

ing their STANDARD WORKS OF REFERENCE. 
In the meantime any communications sent to the 

above address will receive prompt attention. 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
374 715 & 717 Market St., PHILADELPHIA. 


ARMSTRONG'’S 
Adopted in Xew . PRIMER 


UNITED Adopted 
STATES 
HIS TORT. 
6 Double-page Colored Maps. 
A, C. ARMSTRONG & SON, NEW YORK. 


HENRY CAREY BAIRD & OUv., 


Industrial Pubtishers, Booksellers, I 
S10 Walnut PHILADELPHIA, 


Chas. F. Himes, Fh. D., Prof. Nat. Science, Dickin- 
son Coll., Pa. 8vo,cleth. $1.50 by mail, free. 
Our various catalogues, cov 
of Applied Science, sent free to any one 
the world who will furnish his address. 


EsTABLISHED 1837. 


E. H. BUTLER & CO. 


Educational Publishers, 
18 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, 


355 zz PHILADELPHIA, 
734 Broadway, 
OLARS. & MAYNARD, — 


PUBLISH 

Anderseon’s Misteries and Hist’| Beaders; 
Leighten’s Histery of Rome; 
Themseon’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 
Keetel’s Freach Course 
Reed and Kellegg’s Graded Lessons in Eng- 

lish and — Lesen in EKuglish ; 
Biutchisen’s Physiclegy and Hygiene. 

„D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. I. SMITH 

Madiann At 111 Devonshire St.. Hoston. 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


PUBLISHERS OF | PHILADELPHIA. 
MONROE'S Readers & Spellers. 


MONROE'S Reading Charts. 15 Bromfield St 
MONROE'S Gymnastic Charts. BOSTON. 
MONROE'S Vocal Gymnastics. 

WARREN'S New Geographies. 

GREENE'S New Grammars. 19 Bond Street, 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. NEW YORK. 
BERARO'S New G. &. History. 

GOODRICH'S Child's History. 

ROYSE’S American Literature. 153 Wabash Ave 
ROYSE’S English Literature. CHICAGO. 


APPLETON'S Young Chemist. | 
BUBERT 8. DAVIS & Oo., 


87 Franklin St., BOSTON. 


New Inductive Arithmetics 


ORLANDU 
8. K. — — — } Agents. 


W. 8. FORTESCUE & CO., 
Publishers, 811 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA. 


HALL & WHITING, 


Publishers, 
AND DEALERS IN 


TEXT-BOOKS 


School Stationery, 
32 Bromfield St. Boston. 


Special attention to Boards, 
= with Se and College 
Text-books and every of Supplies. 

Liberal discounts solicited. 
Address as above. 306 tf oo 


The People’s Library. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Publish Franklin Sq. NHW YORE, 
ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. 

The Favorite Edition for School and 
Home Use; FRIENDLY EDI- 
TION,” as Mrs. Mary Cowden- Clarke 
proposes to call it. 18,987 vols. sold in 

six months to March |, 1882. 

Now Keady : Merchant of Venice; Julius Cesar; Tem- 
Rents Henry VIII; Richard II; Richard III; Macbeth; 

dsummer-Night’s Dream; Henry V; As You Like It; 
Hamlet; Much Ado About Nothing; Romeo and Juliet; 
Othello; Twelfth Night; Winter's Tale; King John; i 
Henry Iv; 2 Henry [V; Lear 
All’s Well that Ends Well; Coriolanus ; Cymbeline ; 
Comedy of Errors; Antony and Cleopatra; Measure for 
Measure; Merry Wives of 
Two Gentlemen of Verona; Timon of Athens. Send 


for Circular. A. ©. STOOKIN, - for New Ang., 
00 47 Franklin St.. Boston, Mass. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 00., Boston. 


Books for Supplementary Reading. 
Pokms. Selected from Longtel 
erson. 


AMERICA PROSE. 
thorne, Irving, Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, Lowell, 
Thoreau, Emerson. ith critical Introductions and 


Notes. $1.00. 
BALLADS AND LYRICS. 150 Poems, selected 
and arran Hewry Casot Lopes. 61.00. 
POETR CHILDREN. ted 
SAMUEL KLior, late Supt. of Boston Schools. 
pp. illustrated. 75 cts. 
LONGFELLOW LEAFLETS. 


HOLMES LEAFLETS. Selections from the 
Works of O. W. Holmes. Edited by JosePHINne E. 
Hopepon. Leafiet Pamphlets (for Teachers) ates 
Leaflets (for Pupils) per package, 25¢.; Leaflets, 
or more packages, each 20¢, net. 

Special Rates for Introduction. 


; Taming of the Shrew; | g 


indsor; Love’s Labor’s Lost; 2 


G. F. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


NEW YORK. 


PUBLISH 
Hart’s German Classics for Students. 
4 vols. ready) $1.00 and $1.25 


tlases 780. to 684 


The Advanced Science Series (18 vols.), 1.26 

Putnam’s World’s Progress. larged. 4.50 

— : 1.35 
tt’s Poe "ome @ 

Putnam’s Art Hand-books. 5 vols., each 


Leffingwell’s English Classic: for Schools, 1.50 
— Pocket Classical 3 


TAINTOR BROTHERS, MERRILL & CO., 


18 & 20 Aster Place, N. V. 
PUBLISH 
The Franklin Readers. 
The Analytical Readers and Spellers. 
Hillard’s Readers. 
Warren's Class Word Speller. 
Macvicar's Arithmetics. 
The Franklin Composition Blanks. 
Seavey's Coodrich’s History of U. 8. 
Campbell's Concise History of U. 8. 
Eliot’s American Authors.” 
Bailey's Elocution. 
Historical Epochs with System of 
Mnemonics. 
Elisworth’s Copy-Books. 


WALL MAPS+ 
FOR SCHOOLS. 


The largest assortment in the 
country, at lowest prices, 
AT THE 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


15 Bromfield St. 
A. Manager. 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., 


PUBLISHERS OF THB INDUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL SERIES 


Ridpath’s Inductive Grammar. 
Ridpath’s Gram. School Hist. of the U. &. 
Ridpath’s Academic Hist. of the U. 8. 
Milne’s Inductive Arithmetics. 
— — 1 — 

orbriger’s nt Draw Tablets. 
Smith’s Practical Music Reader. 
First Lessons in Philology. 

CHICAGO. 


CINCINNATI. PHILADELPHIA, 
MACMILLAN & CO.’8 

SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
Giuxiey’s Lessons in Elem. Physicle 
Geikie’s Lessons in Physical 94-80 
Bescoe’s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 1.10 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, .70 
Jevon’s Elementary in Legic, .90 
Lessens in Kiem. Physics, 1.10 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessons in Astronomy, 1.35 


Educational Catalogue sent free on application. 
22 Bond Street, New York. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND’S 


SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS. 


PRESOOTT’S QUALITATIVE CHEMISTRY, - $1.50 
BEILSTELN’S CHEMICAL ANALISIS, 
ATTWOOD’S BLOW-PIPK ASSATING 2.00 


KAMMKLSBURG’S CHEMICAL ANALISIS, — $35 
JONES'S EXPERIMENTAL OKGANIC CHEMISTRY, .75 
MOTT’S OBEMIST’S MANUAL. Svo, - - 6.00 
CALDWELL & BRENEMAN’S CHEMICAL PRACTICE, 1.50 
23 Murray St. & 27 Warren St., N. v. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Phiiadelphia 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Westlake“ How to Write Letters. 
Westlake“ Common Schoo! Literature. 
Lleyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
Raub’s Normal Spellers. 

Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Pelton’s Unrivaled Outline Maps. 
Sheppard’s Constitution. 


Petersen’s Science. 303 eow 
National Subscription Agenc 
HOW Oldest of the in the U. S. 1 


PERIODICOCALS American 
. Send 
a 10 stamp for complete Catalogue. Teach- 

ers aupplied with Books, and Station- 
8 AVE ery of every kind at wholesale rates. 

A full line of SOHEDLER’s SUPERIOR 
| GLOBES always on hand. Price-list on 
MO N EY application. School Su 17 kinds. 
« | Address HENRY D. NOYES & CO., 
253 2 13% Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


Vol. XV.—No. 25. 
MUSIC BY 


AMERICAN COMPOSERS. 


Ditson & Co. publish a large number of books 
are purely — — in desigu and composition. that 


is a noble and heroic one, and the scenes are capable 
of being made most attractive. Will soon be given, 
Miss Annie Cary taking the principal role. 


4 $1.50) by DUDLEY BU 
Don Munio Cantata, — 
* a legend of the Crusades. 


46th Psalm BUCK, 
Joseph's Bondage 


Belshazzar sy surrerrretp. 


Are two sacred Cantatas introducing, the one Beyp- 
tian, and the other Babylonian scenes, which, 
proper costuming, may made magnificent. The 
music is good, and either is weil worth giving. 


New Flower Queen 


Picnic sy THOMAS. 


Two Cantatas which are most appropriate to the 
flower and excursion season. 


Redemption Hymn 
will be most to choirs and 85 — 
A book mailed for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & co., 
368 . 451 Washington Street, Boston. 


PORTER & COATES, 


Publish PHILADELPHIA. 

The Normal Readers. 

Buckwalter’s Spellers. 

Dunglison’s Physiology. 

Baker’s Natural Philosophy. 

Raub's Arithmetics. 

205 Wabash Ave, Coates's Comprehensive er. 
CHICAGO Elderhorst’s Blowpipe Analysis. 

*  |Blair’s Rhetoric; Brown's Algebras. 
Sharpless's Geom. and Trigonom. 
Raub’s Language Series. 

133 Westminster gummere's Surveying. 
PROVIDENCE, |Thompson’s Political Economy. 
fl. l. Greeley’s Political Economy. 
Dickens’s Child’s History 83 


THOMPSON, BROWN & 00. 


23 Hawley St., Boston, Mass., 
PUBLISH 
Gradbury’s Enton’s Practical Arithmetics ; 
6 Elementary Arithmetic ; 
Combining Oral and Written Work. 
Bradbury’s Algebra, Geometry, Trigonome- 
try, and Surveying; 
Stone’s History ef England ; 

Meservey’s Book-Keeping, single aud dou- 
ble entry, for High-schools and Academies ; 
Meservey’s Book - Keeping, single entry, 

for grammar schools. 


Send for Descriptive Circular. 370 
CO 


First Studies in Drawing. 


(A NEw IssvuBE.) 


FIRST STUDIES IN DRAWING, 
CONTAINING 
Elementary Exercises, 
Drawing from Objects, 
Animais and Rustic Figures, 
Complete in FIFTY-FOUR STUDIES. 
With Letter-press Instructions by BENJAMIN S. COE. 


Square 16mo, cloth, 60 cents. 
Prepaid my mail on the receipt of the price. 


Teachers may have a copy for examination, free by 
mail on the receipt of 35 cents. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
15 Aster Place, New York. 


6 Bond Street, 
NEW YORK. 


UNIVERSITY SERIES OF TEXT-BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 19 Murray Street, New York. 


Newest, VENABLE’S EASY ALGEBRA. 
Brightest, | mars REVISED MANUAL. 
Best. 


Maury’s Geographies and Wall Maps. 
Holmes Readers, History, and Grammars. 
Venable’s Arithmetics, Algebra, Geometry. 


GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN GRAMMAR. | Gildersiceve’s Latin Series, Se., &c. 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & 00., 
Publishers of 107 Chambers St., Hew York, 
Payson, Denton & Scribner’s Copy Books. 
Bartholomew's — Series. 
Dinsmere’s Graded 8 ing Bianks. 


Pattersen’s Com ition Books. 


— Cresby’s Greek Text Heek. 
Catalogues, otc. 


, furnished. Correspondence solicited 
General New- Agent, 
A. 8. MANSON, 82 Bromfield St., Boston. 
L. PRANG & 00., 
Art anp Epvoatiovat 


286 Roxbury St, BOSTON, 
Publishers of the 


American Text-Books of Art Education. 


The American Dra Medels for the 
ot common schools, drawing clases, and schools of nr 


Drawing Materials. 


Natural Mistery Series. For schools 
and Animals and 
plants represented in their 


See Advertisement 
The People’s Li- 


TUITION OF TEACHERS 


AND OF 


| Candidates tor Harvard and the English Universities. 


DURING THE VACATION, 


BY E. R. HUMPHREYS, LL. b. 
— —U3ĩä from July 18th. 


In all the 


classes of HAR 
Dr. Humpbreys. * 


In the feet foe years candidates for HARVARD have been 


Sour 

Two candidates rejected last July have, after 
admitted at the late September — — 

him one hundred and twent 


making the total number of 


are some members of good rank who were prepared by 
entirely prepared in GREEK in ome year. 

diligently with hi ring the vacation, been 

ng very diligently ng the — 


seven. 
The next YEARLY BkBSPON will commence 28, 1882, when three of sez can, OD 
Sept. pupils either 


thoroughly satisfactory evidence character 
three others into the house of 2. 20 ef assistant. 


Application to be made for the Vacation before 
to E. K HUMPHREYS, 129 West Chester Park, = 


be received into bis family, 
25th, and for the Yearly Course before September iet. 


Sauveur School of 


Languages, 1882.---Seventh Session. 


AT AMHERST D AMHREST, MASS, To Commence July 11, and last Six We ks. 
FRENCH, L. BAUVEUR, D. K. are 
GERMAN, | Jersey City, NJ.; J.P. B., (Gate ot Athos? Greece), 


M., LL. D., (Univ. of Athens, Greece), pplan 


A 
ITALIAN, LATIN, 3 ridge, Mass.; Prot. R. Sn, Vassar Coll., Poughkeepsie, N. V.; A. VANDAELL, 


„ Sauveur School of Languages, Philadelphia; 
KO STAGER, Cathedral's School, Garden Salz ae 
L. 


School of Lan os, Boston; 
MODERN and Toobtain the 


or Dr. L. SAUVEUR, 74 West 35th St. N.Y. For 
ANCIENT GREEK. | Amherst, Mass. Specimen No. Kecreations 7 


Prof.W.L. raus, Amherst Coll., Am 


Prof. A. ZOELLIG, Heness Sauveur 


* 
* FRAN to Dr.8. 


— — — 
winam’s Series of 
| | 
. | Klemm’s Poeste fur Haus umd Schule, ° 
| ’s Psychology, Ethics, Hsthetics, and Logic 
turtevant’s Economics. 1.75 
Bascow’s Mental Science, English Literature 
| 
Duec’s he Draw. us. 9.00 
Putnam es Hints Home Reading. 
— TT Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application 
Have recently published 
Tables for Qualitative, Chemical Analysis. 
with an Introductory Chapter on the Course of Anal With Biographical Sketches and Notes. §1.00. 
= By Heinnice WILL, of Giessen, Germany. 
from the Works of H. W. Longfellow. Edited by 
JOSEPHINE E. HopGpon. With Illustrations. 28e. — 
— — 
— 
— 
| 
— — — — — 8—¹— lb. — — 
—— — — 
ARITHMETIO, Rove! 
8vo, arabesque, 510 PP.» retail price, $2.25. The — 
most complete treatise of the kind ever published. This 
work has received the unqualitied —— ol the 
principals of numerous Commercial Colleges. Exam — — 
ation copies, with a view to introduction, mailed on 
ö uable text books sent on application. 373 
— — = 
le 
—ͤ— 


